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PREFACE 


It was early in October 1965 that I received from the Senate of 
the Calcutta University an invitation to deliver the Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra Sen MeAiorial Lectures on Comparative Religion 
for 1965. The University wanted me to deliver the Lectures 
orally before committing them to writing, but I preferred to pre¬ 
pare the lectures in writing before delivering them. The lectures 
could be completed only towards the end of September, 1966, 
and, owing to the disturbed conditions in the country during the 
pre-election period, coukUnot be delivered until March, 1967. 

The lectures do not pretend to present an exhaustive or detailed 
survey either of the development and growth or of the contents of 
the very complex phenomena called “Hinduism” and “Christianity”; 
what they may claim to offer is a critical perspective for the study 

ii 

of the main tenets, dogmas and attitudes of the two religions. The 
author does not feel apologetic either for his humanistic leanings 
or for his critical attitude towards religious dogmatism. However, 
he claims to be second to none in his solicitude for the specifically 
religious valu ed e.g. det achment an d holi ness,. He believes that these 
and pther religious va lues are pre-eminently displayed in the lives 

1 i^i i J J 

of the saints belonging to different religious traditions; the so-called 
religious doctrines are useful and significant only to the extent to 
which they furnish a rationale or rational basis for those values. 
Further, the applicability and effectiveness of t hese doctrines , 
according to him, are directly proportional to their capacity to 
answer to the demands of man’s developing sense of evidence and 
Jhjs growing awareness of the jiist orical manifes ta tions of the finer 
reli gious attitude s. The claims and counter-claims of the various 
revelations or so-called revealed doctrin es can ultimately be settled 
onlv with reference to man’s reason and exDerience. Nor can there 

/ ^ HiIULPIII I , I •" * ' ■ - r-y-"-- | I ‘ " 

prevail any real conflict between experience and reason, for the 
latter is but an instrument of conceptualizing and ojrdering the 
former. Even the “transcendent”, if it is to mrlke any sense to and 
impact on us, must be comprehensible in terms of our experiential 
(realistic) imagination and reason. 
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PREFACE 


According to the present writer Comparative Religion is a p hilo- 

« • # | • .—*■» -»*-»• T.. -- ^ A - . , iW 

sophical discipline specifically concerned to analyse the cognitive, 
a&ective, and volitional attitudes embedded in different religious 
traditions with a view finally to evaluating them* Viewed in this 
light, Comparative Religion may be regarded as an extension 
and testi ng g round of the Philosophy of Religion. 

I am grateful to the authorities of the Calcutta University for 
having appointed me Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen Memo* 

n 

rial Lecturer for 1965, thus providing me with an opportunity to 


organise my thoughts on Comparative Religion in general and two 
major religious traditions in particular. I have profited from 
discussions, particularly in regard to different aspects of Christia¬ 


nity, with Dr. R. S. Misra of the Department of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion, Dr. Altamont Reynolds of Jamaica, who was Research 
Scholar at B.H.U. during 1965-67, and '.vith several teachers and 
students in the Department of Philosophy. I take this opportunity 
to thank them all. I owe special thanks to Dr. Harsh Narain of 
Lucknow for having taken the troilble to correct some proofs, and 
to Shri Nand Lai Gupta and Shri D. A. Gangadhar, Research 
Fellows at the Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, for having 
assisted me in the preparation of the two indexes. 


N. K. Devaraja 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

Its Nature , Aim and Method 

-- m 


Religion and the Religions 


What is known as religion in diff erent cultures is not a single or a 
simple phenomenon. Pro&ably there is some element common to 
all forms or expressions of religion, bufr it is not easy to isolate and 
name that element. gevera ljieed ^aLid impulses of man seem to be 
involved in his religious life and its accompanying attitudes. In the 
ChKandogya Upanishad (VII. 1.3-} Narada entreats Sanatkumara to 
‘stear him across (the river of ^sorrow or misery’. The motivating 
force behind Gotama’s quest for religious wisdom was his intense 
sensitiveness to suffering and the desire to be rid of that suffering. 
Another factorjeading to the religious quest, <ds© mentioned in Ihe 
ChKandogya , is man’s resentment in respect of thiHimitations imposed 
on him by his finite natu re, together with a nostalgic drive towards 
the Infinite or the Perfect. ‘The Infinite $lone is (has or contains) 
Bliss, there is no joy in the small cgc^the limited’ 1 . A third impulse 
seeking satisfaction in religion is thedesire for security. This need 
or desire expresses itself in the demand for an Omnipotent Eather 
or Protector capable of bestowing immunity against death and 
suffering or punishment. Christianity also includes sin among the 
phenomena from which liberation or release is sought. The fourth 
and the lowest motive behind several forms of religious life and 
worship is greed directed on pleasures and possessions to be obtained 
and enjoyed in an “oth er w orld”. The Bhagavadglta (VII. 16) 
distinguishes four kinds pPoevotees or worshippers of God, among 

\A/Vinnn ara (Torar ^nrl thi> coaItot nf u/Ar \r nKiortc 


whom are included the Sufferer and the seeker oCwoildy objects. 
Whatever the motivation of Religious life, it in\#)lvesin most cases £ 


1 ChKandogya Up . VII. 24.1. 
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reference to a life beyond the present one. In any case i ^ligion impli es 
the auest of a life suDerior to or more Derfect than the life as lived bv 

- 711 II M " ,i < . _ — . / 

the generality of mankind. Endowed with a sensitive amcTfiighly 
imaginative nature man feels appalled at the prospect of the conti¬ 
nuance of the uncertainties, fears, anxieties, struggles and sufferings of 
his day-to-day existence ; he also conjures up, in accordance with his 
taste, temperament and sense of realism, the image or the images of 
more or most satisfactory forms of life or ^existence. He also seeks to 
visualize the means by which those cherished forms of existence may 
be realized. Needless to say, these imaginings as to the modes or 
forms of ideal life and the conceptions as to the means of achieving 
those forms, are being constantly recast and modified by man in the 
light of his growing knowledge of the factual world on the one hand 
and his changing, developing sense of values on the other. 

Each religion acquires a particular .form and learns to emphasize 


some beliefs, institutional form?! and practices consisting of rituals, 
sacraments, etc., due to several factors. These include the tempera¬ 
ment, the physical environment, socio-poj ideal history and the 
peculiar traditions in spiritual life and thought of a community. 
The religions prevailing in different parts of our planet exhibit a 
bewildering variety of beliefs and pr actices. The number of even 
the so-called higher religions is considerable and the diversities in 
their doctrines and spiritual practices constitute a challenge to the 
person who desires not only to obtain an objective understanding of 
the phenomenon called religion but also to acquire a faith in the 
religious values. As scholars we may be content to acquaint our- 
selves with the details about beliefs, rituals, forms of worship, etc., 
associated with one or more religions, but as hi p^am beings we are 
bound to raise the question . How much of it all is acceptable and 
valuable to me ? Here the pronoun ‘me’ stands not for a particular 
person but for each and every honest inquirer and aspirant — the 
jijEasu who wants to understand and the sadhaka who wants to 
attain to or realize the special religious perfection or the religious 
values. Anybody who approaches the phenomenon called world 
teligions in this spirit of an inquirer-cum-aspirant may claim to be 


a student of comparative religion. 

,rt .1. I' \ , A s . n r 


FitneSs to Study Comparative Religion 


I have tried to define the spirit in which a true jijftlsu or an honest 
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inquirer shouljJ approach the world religions. In my view it is 
necessary that we first define the sort of person who is fit to under¬ 
take the study of Comparative Religion and the aim or aims with 
which such a person should proceed in his inquiry, before we can 
correctly define the nature and method of that young and contro¬ 
versial discipline vaguely called comparative religion. 

In seems to me that two sorts of persons need not occupy them¬ 
selves with comparative religion, the sectarian believer who consi- 
ders his particular creed to embody the highest and complete truth, 
and the devout practitioner who finds complete satisfaction in 
living the faith he cherishes. Any serious study should be pursued 
with the aim of discovering some truth which has previously been 
unknown or imperfectly known; also, it is to be pursued with the 
expectation and faith that the discovery of a new truth is likely to 
be beneficial to the indfvidual investigator and to mankind ini 
general. The sectarian inquirer appfoaches religions other than his 
own not with a view to understanding their strong points and 
benefiting from that understanding, but with the intention of find¬ 
ing illustrations and proofs of the superiority of his faith on the one 
hand and those of the shortcomings and defects of the rival faiths 
on the other. Such studies of comparative religion, of which 
numerous examples can be found in the recent literature on the 
subject, can have but a limited use both for the scholars concerned 
and for their readers. At best these studies succeed in shedding new 
light on the aspects of religious life and thought that lend strength 
to the religious tradition in which the investigator concerned 
happens to have been brought up. Most of the Christian scholars 
with missionary motives, for instance, who have tried to expound 
Indian religions, have succeeded in accomplishing appreciative 
analysis only of those aspects of those religions that are in agree¬ 
ment with Christianity. Avowedly committed to sectarian stand¬ 
point and standards, these writers have found it difficult to extend 
their appreciation to the non-theistic and relatively more philoso¬ 
phical traditions in Indian religions. To these writers comparative 
religion has usually meant comparison of different religions with 
Christianity taken as standard. Obviously such writers are not likely 
to discover and appreciate in other religions yirtues not possessed 
by their own creed. Such persons or scholars art not, according to 
us, suited to undertake studies in comparative religion, in a spirit 
which is truly objective and broadly impartial. 
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As for the paan of piety and devotio n* who is firnjly established 
in his particular faith and is intent on pursuing the highest spiri¬ 
tual life in terms of that faith, there is no point at all in taking to 
the study of other religions. The institution of a new inquiry is 
likely to prove to be not only enlightening but also disturbing: ; it is 
likely to result, and is expected to result, in a new expansion and 
growth of the inquirer’s personality, intellectual and spiritual. The 
pious practitioner of a religion does not desire to be disturbed, 
either in his faith or in his conduct; he can scarcely hope to be 
enlightened by the knowledge of other religious doctrines and 
practices. As a matter of fact a truly devout practitioner of a 
religion lives more in company with his chosen deity or God, than 
in meditation on the doctrinal subtleties. Such a person is most 
unlikely to be ever assailed by doubts as to the value of his faith 
^and the way of life it enjoins. The study of comparative religion 
can hardly be intended for such simple and pure minds. 

J .. -* JT_ .. . — -—_ — 

Who, then, is properly fitted to pursue comparative studies in 
religion ? One essential characteristic of an impartial inquirer is 
open-mindedness. This necessarily implies that the inquirer in 
question should be uncommitted to any particular creed or a 
particular set of dogmas. Insofar as the devout follower of a reli¬ 
gion is committed to beliefs and practices of his creed—and he has 
to«be so committed in order to qualify as a truly religious person— 
he must be deemed unfit for comparative study of religions. Such 
a study, for him, is unlikely to hold the promise of additional 
enlightenment or of accelerated growth in piety. If at all, such a 
person would study world religions only with a view to glorifying his 
own creed. This, indeed, has been the motive behind the studies of 
religions other than their own made by missionary writers. 

TA In our view the person eminently fit to pursue comparative 

... . 48 * ■ i | l. ,'^Li kuM^L^c 

religion is a non-committed, or not yet fully committed, jijiiasu or 
philosopher. Neither the sceptic who is already convinced that 
religious values are a sham, nor the believer in the exclusive truth 


or validity of a particular revelation or a particular creed is 
properly qualified to study comparative religion. A true philosopher 
w}iq loves knowl edge or wisdom ^bove everything else, has the 
virtue of keeping his ( mind open up till the last lmoment of his life, 
which means that' he continues to learn and is willing to learn 
throughout his life; such a person alone can make a trustworthy 

■•ri m 1 1 -i 

explorer of world religions. 
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This does not imply that a student of world religions, or of any 
religion, can afford to be insensitive to the specificallyjreligious 
values. No person who is lacking in aesthetic or literary sensitive- 
ness can fruitfully undertake to study one or other literature. 
However, if truth about religion, like truth about literature, may 
at all lay claim to universality in the manner of scientific and. 
philosophical truth in general, then it will have to be conceded 
that the religious sensibility is potentially present in all human 
beings. The phiio&Jpher who would pursue comparative religion 
should be able to show not merely that he is not insensitive to 
religious values, but that he is more sensitive to them than the 
avowed votaries of the sectarian creeds. Here again it seems 
desirable to draw a distinction between the devout followers of a 
creed on the one hand and the philosophical minds born to a 
particular religion on the other. Some differences between the two 
may be easily noted. The faithful follower of one or other religion 
has relatively a simpler mind ; he is less inclined to question, and 
to explore the truth forj^imself; he is more open to suggestion, less 
willing to take the risk of unbelief or doubt, and too practical to 
waste time and energy in weighing alternatives in belief and policy. 
•The inquisitive mind of the philosopher, or the man destined to 
be a philosopher, is too questioning to be satisfied with the obvious 
and facile solutions and answers to problems and questions 
posed by him; lie is also quick to discover inconsistencies and 

™ * M 1 i A „ ill I 1 1 1 ,r ’ '“"'I ' I.** " 1 s , r.h * 

contradictions in the statements and beliefs offered for his accept- 

, t* ' ,J '’ ll III* > ’ 1 ' ■' ’ ' til , | *■ II) ' * ’ ' 

ance. Looking at the matter from a different angle the philosophi- 
cal minds are not only more restless and critical but also more 

- - , < ^1^ ^ 4. 11,11.. . ,,- .... W, .... * . 

eager and hungering in respect of relevant perceptions, 

'»*'*'***>+*. •«-■** ** -***»+*“ .*' '***.- —W ^ 

and their attempted solutions. One may engage m the study of 

%Jf'y kl i IA * ,, j*VIii .in i, > i j 4 n J 

world religions not necessarily and primarily because one is inter¬ 
ested in discovering the truth about religion ; one may approach 

|ri W *'> ■ “i 1 rt't ' 1 V |,l| k' ^ 1 * *'* 

those religions just to enricn one’s perception of different forms or 

manifestations of the religious spirit or the values realized in 

... 

religious life. It is for some sucnreason, conscious or unconscious*, 

i'ilw.l> ... * 

that a lover of literature seeks to acquaint himself with literatures— 
literary classics or writers of classical stature—other than his own. 
Nevertheless it should be granted that a philosophically inclined 
student of world religions, like & critical and thoughtful student of 
world literature, is bound, sooner or later, tc^find himself involved 
in judging the relative merits of different aspects of diverse 
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traditions, including religious revelations and their 
Pursuing his studies critically and with discrimination, 
he is also likely to get engaged in ascertaining and applying the 
criteria of validity or worth in respect of the materials contemplated 
and scrutinized by him. 


religious, 

t.. 1 ;/■ 

teachings 


Comparative Religion as a Philosophical Discipline 


****** 


Philosophy, as conceived by the present writer, is concerned 
chiefly with values. The values that it seeks to analyse and under¬ 
stand are those that are in principle perceivable by all normally 
constituted and properly trained human beings. Philosophy claims 
to be an objective discipline, it aims at discovering oEfective truth. 

Iq r -Unm 

If it be granted that its main concern are the values, then it follows 
that the values whose nature it investigates are believed by it to be 
in some sense objective. *Pl\ilosophy can deal with religion or 
religious values only to the extent to which those values are or may 
be made accessible to all normal and competent observers. Philoso- 
phy cannot but proceed on the assumption that the spiritual 
life or the values that it studies are in some sense universally visible 
and sharable. 

'iHnLiq'i 1,11,11 ^ ^ 

Being concerned with values, philosophy can ill-afford to avoid 

e^&luation. Many a Hindu scholar, imbued with the s pirit of 

toleration and synthesis characteristic of Hinduism, has pleaded for 

• .. f 

according equal status to all religions and religious ways of life. 

Of the major world-religions Hinduism alone recognizes a plurality 

of paths leading to an identical goal; it also harbours within its 

bosom a plurality of faiths or systems of belief. I am not opposed, 

in principle, to the spirit of toleration and the method of synthesis, 

but I do not consider these to be a warrant for the refusal to 

exercise discrimination and choice.[Any philosophical discipline 

/ A A >J ** i JLq, •V"- 1 ' WJhbUH* 

worth the name should train our minasT to distinguish and discrimi¬ 
nate between different orders of validity and different degrees of 
worth in respect of our beliefs, judgments and practices. The main 

1*1 1 T • . • . - • 1 1 • * 1 ♦ 

purpose of philosophy, as I see it, is to train and discipline our 
sense of evidence and the sense of discrimination—and not to blunt 
or dull it. A philcwephical discourse should result not in the blur¬ 
ring of distinction but in the sharpening of them. The spirit of 

.. fl 

syntlx^is undoubtedly has some use at the level of practical 
conduct, but even tl^ere it needs being informed and regulated by 
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understanding and discrimination. While the disposition to tolerate 
and syntbMiz£i]lferences £as done some good to Hinduism by 
fostering unity among diverse religious traditions within it, it has, I 
suspect, also done it considerabl e hy m. While encouraging the 
Hindus to tolerate and conserve the most extravagant rituals and 
absurd customs, it has interfered with serious cultivation and 
diffusion of the sense of distinctions and rational preference ; it has 
also led to apathy in respect of even palpably evil customs and 
practices and unwillingness to seek reforms in an active spirit. The 
Hindu attitude of tolerance towards rival religious creeds, further, 
has not prevented the latter from submitting it to harsh and 
uncharitable criticism. 2 Enthusiastic proponents of other creeds have 
often construed Hindu tolerance as a mark of their weakness or 
spiritual inferiority; they have sought to exploit that attitude 
(which often assumes the fonti of apathy and indifference even to the 
need of self-defence or survival) by harapguing against Hinduism 
before ill-informed Hindu audience and undermining their cultural 
self-confidence in various ways. 3 

These remarks are not intended to give the reader the impression 
that I am opposed either to tolerance or the need of legitimate at¬ 
tempts at synthesis. All that I am concerned to emphasize is that* 
the attitude of tolerance and synthesis should not be confused either] 
with intellectual indolence which refuses to see and make distinc- 

lijipHUlWl 

tions, or with apathy and indifference in regard to inferior attitudes 
and evil institutions that call for improvement and reform. There is 
a weightier reason why a nation or an individual should submit to i 

8 Speaking of the God Vishnu and the Vishnuites Prof. Archie J. Bahm half- 
humorously observes : *.. . the omnivorous Vishnu devours all the various 
gods within his being, including the Buddha and Christ. Thus Hindus have 
no quarrel with Christians because Hindus conceive divinity as all-inclusive 
and unlimited in its manifestations. But Christians quarrel with Hindus when 
they insist that Christ is the only son of God and that all other devas are 
really devils to be avoided and condemned. Having extended a hand of 
religious fellowship to Christians, Hindus have difficulty comprehending 
why Christians seem so ungracious rejecting it.* The World’s Living Religions, 
Dell Publishing Co., New York, 1964, p. 59. 

8 Gandhi once wrote : ‘As I wander about throughout the length and breadth 
of India, I see many Christian Indians almost ashamed of their birth, 
certainly of their ancestral religion*; and he almost 9 implored missionary 
Christians not to undermine the {&ople*s faith. See ill. K. Gandhi, The 
Message of Jesus Christ , edited by Anand T. Hingorani, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, pp. 25, 37. 
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critical scrutiny the faith and institutions that have been inherited. 
These latter can continue to evoke enthusiasm and influence and 
shape life only to the extent to which their inner meaning has been 
intimately understood and realized by the people in general or by 
the individual concerned. A religious or moral belief which exists 
merely as a habit fails to operate as a transforming influence in 
life. Unless a belief is converted into a personal conviction, it 
can do little to improve an individual’s life. In the modern age 
in particular, when the sensitive individual is exposed to winds 
of doubt and doctrine pressing from all directions, it is imperative 
that he learn to use his discrimination and strive to reach reasoned 
convictions. 

Almost all the religions have exhorted men and women to have 
faith, faith in the peculiar teachings of the religion concerned : most 
of them have sought to silence critical questioning and rational 
scrutiny by denouncing th^ doubter and the unbeliever. At the same 
time, the votaries of the different creeds have been only too prone to 

i 

condemn the beliefs and teachings of rival faiths. The trick might 
have succeeded in certain ages and with some people; it may 
still succeed with the illiterate or semi-educated masses of a country 
like India, but it is not likely to succeed with intelligent people in 
the modern age. It is therefore necessary and desirable that the 
spokesmen of different religions should willingly submit their faiths 
to critical scrutiny and seek to justify them through appeal to the 
modern man’s,,reason and his developed sense of values. 

. . " ‘ v, , A- * 

Tq sun-up : Comparative Religion, in my view, is a philosophi¬ 
cal dis cipl ine. It seeks to analyse the contents of different religions 
from the specifically philosophic standpoint, which is the stand¬ 
point of values. Comparative religion aims, or should aim, at 
analysing and interpreting different faiths with a view to their final 
assessment and appraisal. It follows that the types of analysis and 
interpretation that would suit the taste and purpose of a student of 
comparative religion will be different from those that would satisfy 
a s ociol ogist or an anthropologist. The former’s analyses and 
interpretations will be ipr motive both in approach and design, 
while those of the latter will be positive. This will mean in practice 

*(W|'*«H I I* 1 ' * V 

that while the sociologists and anthropologists will indifferently 
describe all thecrpossible constituents of a religious faith and the 
life inspired by that faith, the student of comparative religion will 
lay his finger only on those elements in the faith and life in ques- 
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tion which tend either to contribute to or detract from the excel- 

jib ^ j.__» ■* ■bidMiii .... 


rm. 

lence of the human mind, human sensibility and human life. 

. ' *• i . k “ .. f —"*■'« ^ m 

Here a tricky question arises : How or where can an investigator 
in comparative religion obtain norms or standards that would 


1.1 n\m . d- I 
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regulate his analyses and evaluations ? And how far can he trust 
himself, and be trusted by others, to be impartial as between his 
own and other faiths? Are not the norms adopted by him likely to be 
conditioned by the culture to which he belongs ? The difficulties 
and dangers besetting comparative studies in religion, indicated by 
these questions, are genuine, but they are not insuperable. In a 
way, similar difficulties will arise in the field of any comparative 
study whatever, not excluding the sphere of such positive disciplines 
as comparative history. But it may be admitted that the difficul¬ 
ties will be greater in the realm of various value-studies, e.g. 
comparative literature, comparative jurisprudence, comparative 
culture, comparative philosophy, efc.*It may also be conceded 
that the danger of partiality in outlook is the greatest in the field of 
comparative religion, foj religion evokes intenser loyalties than even 
nationalism. Still I believe—and there may be an element of 
wishful thinking in my belief—that the situation is not quite as 
•hopeless as it appears to be on the first sight. 

And here I would allude to another difficulty that will be raised 

against my definition of the" mature and aim of comparative 

... • A/W V\ v . ... 

religion. It may be averred that the province of religion is parti¬ 
cularly unsuited to the exercise of reason, that deep religious truths 


are not amenable to rational examination and critical scrutiny, 
and that the ^onfjf) way to understand and appreciate the 
truth of religion is the way of intuitive insight and mystical con¬ 
templation . 


AjIIWWM 
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Reason and Rational Criteria in Value Studies 


The second objection is based on a supposed duality or dichot¬ 
omy between reason and intuition and between criticism and 
contemplation. In my view the alleged dualism or dichotomy is 
unwarranted. The duality or dualism seems plausible because of 


the vagueness and uncertain use of the concepts 9 ‘reason* and 
‘rational* on the one hand and Experience* and ‘fhtuition’ on the 
other. The dichotomy of reason and experience was first propoun¬ 
ded by the Greek thinkers Heraclitus and Parmenides and was later 
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given impressive currency by that great idealist thinker, Plato, who 
drew a sharp ontological distinction between the realm of^deal 
realities or Ideas, which could be apprehended through reason, 
and%le world of sensory objects known through empirical experi¬ 
ence. The dualism later on manifested itself in the classic epistemo¬ 
logical battle between contin ental rat ionalism and British 
empir ic is qn. The great German idealist Kant attempted to effect a 
synthesis of the two viewpoints. The synthesis has been characteris¬ 
tic of the method adopted by the physical sciences in their investi¬ 
gations. However, the philosophers of science, headed by the 
logical positivists, have recently attempted to reassert the dualism 
between reason and experience by declaring rational or logico- 
mathematical truths to be purely analytical. 

In jndian philosophical tradition the dichotomy of reason and 
experience was never accepted in principle. Logicians and theorists 
of knowledge here never foupd themselves divided into opposite 
camps of rationalism and empiricism. The Indian logicians and 
epistemologists are unanimous in according to pe rcep tion or 
experience the status of being the first and foremost source of 
kn owl edge (jyesh(ha pram&na). However, Indian thinkers recognize 
experiences other than the sensory ones also, e.g. the experience of 
theyogin or the experience of selfhood. 

1 T shall now proceed to state my own view regarding the nature 
of e xperie nce, r eason and their inter-relation on the one hand, and 
the way we c ome by ration al c riteria of evaluation in different 
fields, on the other. Experience, insofar as it relates to real objects 
encountered by us, is in principle ineffable. The meanings that we 
attach to words are conventional, and every meaning is a kind of uni¬ 
versal. What I and you experience are particular shades of green and 
red, but what those words convey are not those particular shades but 
whole families of shades understood each in a generalized sense. I 


use the word ‘green 5 not with a view to communicating bodily to 
my hearer the greenness that I have actually sensed—an impossible 
feat—but with the intention to securing agreement or successful 
co-operation between myself and my addressee. This co-operation 
may involve identification^ or recognition, or displacement, of the 
object to whifh greenness is attributed. 

This, then, is $^e function of language or discourse with respect 

. . *****.it 

to the objects encountered in experience. It is an instrument 
facilitating co-ordination of linguistic and other responses among 
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human beings, thereby promoting wmmon understanding and 
cooperation among them. Another significant function of language, 
not unrelated to the first, is to sustain and fostelrTiurnan creativity 
in various forms. Language enables us not only to name and specify 
the general characteristics of particular objects given in experience, 
but also to suggest new conceptual combinations of those 

Y" . * i r i —* ' ~ ' ., ; *™*-*r- 

characteristics and or the objects and forces exhibiting or embodying 






the characteristics. Here it ijiay be noted that language can suggest, 
in the form of hypotheses and theories, schemes and plans, stories, 
poetic imagery, etc., combinations of concepts and meanings 
which have no illustrative counterparts in the realm of the given. 
It happens that man can react to and enjoy himself with the 
imaginary gestalts of concepts or meanings as well as—sometimes 
even more than—with actual combinations of objects. Not only 
that, thoughtful people the world over are found constantly engaged 
in debating the relative merits of sucl\ gestalts belonging to different 
contexts or universes of discourse. Examples of such debates are 
legion : questions and d^cussions regarding the relative merits of 
different authors and works; hypotheses, theories and interpretations; 
definitions and conceptions of such entities as God, Salvation, 
T)riginal Sin, Predestination, Karma, Heaven, Hell, etc. 

All use of language involves the use of categorizing reason. At 
the lower level language abstracts from experience and holds up4&Pe 
abstracted features before us as meaningful concepts. Another, 
higher-level function of reason is the contemplation and introduc¬ 
tion of relations among concepts and conceptual gestalts. These 
functions of reason are illustrated in the logical operations of various 
sorts, e.g. definition, division, classification, generalization, form¬ 
ation of hypothesis, deduction, reasoning by analogy, etc. In the 
realm of value studies comparison and qualitative weighing resulting 
in the expressions of preference are important forms of relational 
comprehension. Another kind of relations that are contemplated 
and considered in relation to the value phenomena are those of 
relevance. Thus, while judging the quality of a poem or play, we 
seek to discover and see the aesthetic significance of its various 
constituenls. We also investigate the factors that contribute to the 
depth and power and peculiar greatness of a wor^j of §rt. 

In the sphere of the positiv^ sciences the interconnections of 
phenomena professedly discovered or uncovered by an hypothesis 
or reasoned conjecture are tested and verified with reference to 
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some perceptual and/or practical consequences ; in the domain of 
the value phenomena and their studies the relationships among 
meanings express themselves generally in perceptions of relevance, 
adequacy, relative inferiority and preferability. The question, 
‘how are the criteria of valuation reached in the value studies J ? 
is closely bound up with the question as to how the aforesaid 
relationships are perceived or cognized. Prima facie it seems that, in 
order to judge the relative merits qf two value phenomena, we 
should already be in possession of certain criteria or model instances 
where the value under reference is perfectly embodied and fully 
manifested. But this has not been the case as a matter of history. 
Historically, our discovery or formulation of standards of excellence 
is subsequent to our perception of differences in worth. Indeed, 
the members of a community may continue to see such differences 
and pass judgments in regard to them without feeling the need to 
formulate intelligible critefia»that would explain their preferences. 
The formulation of such criteria, indeed, lags behind the percep¬ 
tions of value-differences in the most developed and conscious 
societies. A further point may be noted here. After the criteria of 
evaluation have been formulated in a particular age or community, 
they tend to be used in a mechanical spirit by a section of the 1 
intelligentsia and the common people, who now claim finality for 

tfiose criteria and seek to silence in their name the claim of the new 

0 

value-perceptions. Often the work of modifying or replacing old 
criteria can be accomplished only by a powerful genius. 

* What I am trying to, suggest is this : we need not be already in 

possession of neatly formulated evaluative criteria in order to 

... # *• ' 

launch on a comparative study of two or more religions as of two 


or more art works. What we do need by way of equipment is 

a >w it* 1 

relatively wider acquaintance with and a developed sensitiveness 

m. 

to the phenomena of religious life and values. Another equally 
important requirement is openness of mind and impartiality of 
q^Uonk, with a commitment to truth transcending sectarian loyal¬ 
ties. This last virtue may be difficult to acquire, but it should not 
be impossible for those who profess to care either for truth or for 
religious values. More than* either knowledge or intelligence, what 
impartiality ,of ^utlook in regard to religious matters requires is 
moral honesty afld moral courage: Such honesty and courage, I 

|Rraw*<»«» ... Y?** WS* 1 ** 1 ** i .. , .. . r , , ,. 

surmise, is more likely to be displayed by imperfect believers 
and by scholars wi/h predominantly philosophical training and 
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open minds, t^an by preachers and professors with missionary 
leanings. 

As I have already hinted the awareness of standards grows out 
of the materials furnished by different traditions themselves in a 
particular domain of spiritual life. T. S. Eliot has somewhere re¬ 
marked that all the literature from Homer down to modern times 
has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous order. 
One implication of the observation is that our appreciations and 
evaluations of different authors belonging to different ages and 
climes tend mutually to modify one another. I may be an Indian 
and an admirer of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti; this need not prevent 
me from seeing that Shakespeare or Racine is a greater playwright 
than either Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti. Likewise, it need not be 
difficult for me, who happens by birth to be a Hindu, to see and 
declare that either Buddhism or Christianity score over Hinduism 
in some respects. The final aim of oorrrparative religion is not the 
glorification of this or that creed or religious tradition, but the 
improvement of man’s neligious sensitivity and the furtherance of 
his pursuit of the specifically religious values. 

1 , „ X „ / W . 1. - ■'"HNLh HWW 

Relevance and Limitations of Factual Studies of Religion 


Here a note piay be added on the importance and lirmtwdf5ns 
of purely factual studies of religion, conducted by such disciplines 
as anthropology and sociology, f actual studies are in general consi¬ 
dered, and rightly, to be safer than evaluati ve st udies. Two points, 
however, deserve notice in this connection. First, in the domain 
of the hum an stu dies, no approach or investigation can honestly 
claim to be completely free from valuational considerations. The 
very process of selection involved in the perception and recording of 
the data is, in the last analysis, evaluative. Schrodinger has argued 
that even in the field of the physical sciences human temperament 
has a decisive role, restricting as it does the investigators’ minds to 
but a few of the innumerable possibilities in experimentation and 
to but a few of the multitude of data made available by the experi¬ 
ments. 4 For obvious reasons, the temp erament of-the investigator 
is likely to exert far greater inf luence on his fe#earahes relating to 
human activities and institutions. Second ly, ^he purely factuaj 

4 See, Erwin Schrodinger, Science and Human Temperament (George Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1935), pp. 69-70 
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approach, to the extent to which it is capable of Joeing adopted, 
is likely to prove more fruitful in the fields where nuja&ucaLre- 
§ults or quantijative conclusions are aimed at. Such approach, we 
contend, is as unsuited to the sphere of religion as to that of art 
and literature. The worth of a Shakespearian sonnet can not be 
properly assessed by counting the heads of those who have read it 
and enjoyed it in various degrees ; even so, the worth and rele¬ 
vance of a religious belief can not be assessed or proved by count¬ 
ing the number of people subscribing to it, nor of a religious ritual 
by ascertaining the frequency with which it is practised. This is 
not to suggest that the knowledge of the facts about a religion is 
undesirable or useless for a student of comparative religion ; the 


fagts, however, are important mainly as vehicles of the expression 
of cognitive and practic al, at titudes. In particular, a student of 
religion or comparative religion should fix his attention on the 


historical facts concerning* the development and expressions of 
various attitudes in belief and pi^t} 7 ._assocaated with the religion or 

religions under study. The historical aof>roach to the facts in 

"~ l ~ ' 1 * 1 ^ — -- * * 

question may also help the investigator to isolate and set apart the 


relat ively more endur ing or recurrent attitudes ^embedded reli¬ 

g ious tradition. In the subsequent lectures it will be our endea¬ 


vour to briefly expound “Hinduism” and 


“Christianity” with 


reference both to their historical growth and development and to 


their logically more important constituents in cognitive, affective 


and volitional attitudes. 
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PHILOSOPHIC HINDUISM 


Hinduism is the most complex of the major religious traditions of 
the world. In its broadest meaning Hinduism includes not only 
the numerous sects and sub-sects that have appeared within its fold 
from time to time and have either willingly agreed to be called 
parts of it or have been historically forced to be absorbed in or assi¬ 
milated to it—sects and creeds associated with the names of such 
teachers and saints as Gorakhanat[ia, Ramananda, Kabira, Dadu, 
Nanaka, Dayananda, P^makrishna Paramahansa, RadhEswami, 
etc., and those deriving from the various Agamas—but also the 
heretical creeds of Buddhism and Jainism. The complexity of 
* Hinduism is reflected in the bewildering variety of beliefs and 
dogmas comprehended within it on the one hand, and innumer¬ 
able forms of worship and ritual prevailing among the Hindu#* tfn 
the other. There is hardly any religious belief or attitude that has 
been unknown to Hinduism, and some of the attitudes and even 
beliefs have been peculiar and exclusive tp it. Hinduism has con¬ 
served, as probably no other higher religion has done, the most 
primitive forms of belief and worship. On the other hand it has 
evolved and elaborated the most metaphysical and abstruse forms 
of religious faith and attitude. Hinduism, therefore, offers a chal¬ 
lenge, unparalleled in its magnitude and complexity, to the his¬ 
torians and sociologists of religion on the one hand and to its 
philosophers on the other. Indeed, it may be asserted without any 
exaggeration that to understand Hinduism is to understand not a 
particular religion but the phenomenon of religion as a whole. 
The bewildering variety and complexity of attitudes, cognitive, 
affective and volitional, which, in all their* ^iteryelations and 
interactions, characterize Hinduism, make it weR-nigh impossible 
to define it, or even to describe it in a brief paragraph. The situ¬ 
ation makes Hinduism eminently liable to nysrepresentation and 

15 
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misinterpretation at the hands of unfriendly critics belonging to 
more limited and therefore more neatly formulated religious tradi¬ 
tions. 

According to one western author there are five historical stages 
in the development of Hinduism, viz : Vedic Hinduism, Brahmanic 
Hinduism, Philosophic Hinduism, Devotional or Sectarian 
Hinduism, and Reformed Hinduism. 1 Speaking in a broader and 
more general manner we may distinguish three distinct forms of 
Hinduism which have acted and reacted on one another through¬ 
out its history. These are: (1) Brahminical Hinduism which 
derives from the Samhitas and the Brahmanas and is continued 
through the Srauta and Grihya Sutras, the Smritis and the 
Puranas; (2) Philosophic Hinduism, which originates in the 
Upanishadic period and is nourished by the Upanishadic teachers, 
teachers of Sankhya-Yoga, Jaina and Buddhist thinkers of pre- 
Christian millennium on the<one hand and by the authors of the 
various philosophical Sutras and their commentators and subcom¬ 
mentators on the other ; and (3) Devotional Theism which origina¬ 
ted as an alternative reaction to Brahminical religion of ritual and 
sacrifice in post-Upanishadic period near about the time when the 
original Mahabharata including the Bhagavadgitd was composed, 
developed through several Agamic traditions, and had its golden 
agc'during several centuries following the advent of Ramanuja 
and the appearance of Ramananda and other teachers of the path 
of Devotion. 

We are not concerned here with exact chronological determina¬ 
tion of the appearance of the different tendencies in Indian reli¬ 
gious thought, nor are we concerned with establishing relative 
priority of the so-called Vedic and Non-Vedic traditions. As 
regards the philosophical tradition in Indian religions, it seems to 
have originated more or less at the same time both in the Vedic 
and in the Non-Vedic circles. The Upanishads, the earliest of 
which go back probably to the eighth century B. G., constitute an 
internal revolt against the gross excesses of the sacrificial cult; 
this revolt assumes the form of a sensitive quest of the Infinite 
(bhumU) through knowledge ; it also expresses itself in the attempt 
to give an mw^rcl meaning and direction to religious rites and 
practices. Thus, the Chhandogya Upanishad (III. 16-17) declares 

1 See article on Hinduism in An Encyclopedia of ( Religion edited by Vergi- 
lius Ferm, The Philosophical Library, New York, 1945. 
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that ‘man himself isyajfta or sacrifice’, and works out the analogy 
of life to sacrifice in detail. Man’s life is divided into three periods 
each of which is compared to a stage or savana in a sacrifice. The 
first twenty-four years of life constitute the morning savana , the 
remaining part of life constituting the other two savanas. Each 
period is presided over by a particular deity or set of deities. The 
Kathopanishad (III. 13) recommends that the man of understanding 
should merge his speech in the mind, the mind in the intellect, 
the intellect in mahat or *buddhi and that in the placid Atman or 
Self. The Mundaka Up. (I. 1.7) deprecates the cult of sacrifice and 
compares sacrifices to frail boats which are powerless to take man 
across (the ocean of) old age and death. The Kena Up. (II. 5) 
avers : Tf one attains knowledge here, then one’s life is meaning¬ 
ful ; if not, it is a great calamity’. 

The philosophical creed 'if Jainism, which rejected the authority 
of the Vedas and belief in a creator Gpd or First Cause, arose 
among Sramana circles distinct from the priestly followers of the 

A 

Vedas. While Gotama himself had no connection with the 

f ft 

Sramanic order and was born in a family of Ksatriyas following 

Vedic Hinduism, his followers later on came to be identified with 
\ 

> the Sramanic order as contrasted with the Vedic community. The 
Buddhist tradition generally refers to the followers of the Vedic 

f 

religion as Brahmanas and the rest as Sramanas or Samanas. ^Ffce 
expression freqitently used is, £ Samaria vd Brdhmand vd .’ Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition preserved in Tamil literature, referred to by 
Pt. N. Aiyaswami Sastri, ‘Sramana represents three sects, viz ; 
Anuvadins (Pakudha Kachchayana’s Sect) Ajlvikas (Ajlvakas), 
and Jains. The Buddhists are spoken of separately as Sakyas.’ 2 

The philosophical creeds of India have but a few things in 
common by way of belief or intellectual faith. Two well-known 
tenets that characterize all philosophical religions of India consist 
in the beliefs in final emancipation and in the law of Karma. The 
doctrine of reincarnation may be considered to be an aspect of 
the law of Karma itself. Faith in the possibility of Mukti , Moksha 
or Nirvana constitutes the pivot of India’s philosophical religions 
or religious philosophies, as the principle of Karma does of her 
moral philosophies. Belief in a God conceived as either the creator 
or maker of the world — it may be noted here -** is not so central 

8 Vide, The Cultural Heritage of India , Vol. I (1958), “Sramana and Non* 
Brahmanical Sects**, p. 389. 
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to these philosophies. There are varying conceptions of Moksha or 
emancipation to be met with in different Indi&n philosophies; 
their conceptions of the mechanism whereby transmigration of 
souls and the fruition of Karma take place show considerable 
variations; still these two dogmas, as conceived and propagated by 
different religions, agree in broad essentials. All teachers and 
their interpreters, e.g., are agreed that liberation or moksha 
involves transcendence of Samsara consisting in subjection to 
repeated births and deaths; Karma an'd transmigration similarly 
connote a common core of meaning including, among other 
things, the impossibility of escape from the fruits of one’s Karma , 
gdod or evil. Before we proceed further in our delineation of the 
Indian philosophical creeds, it will be useful to make some 
observations on these two fundamental tenets. 

The Law of Karma 

The beginnings of the law of Karma may be seen in the Rigvedic 
conception of Rita which connotes order or orderliness, and came 
to mean physical order in nature as well as the moral order 
governing human life. Belief in transmigration gradually emerged, 
in the Brahmanic and the Upanishadic period, as a corollary of thee 
principle of Karma. The belief in question is found clearly stated 
ii^the Brihadaranyaka, the Chhandogya , and the Katha Upanishads. In 
the Chhandogya (V. 10.7) it is stated that those 'whose conduct 
is agreeable or righteous obtain birth as Brahmanas, or Ksatriyas 
or Vaisyas, while those whose conduct is ugly or unrighteous may 
be born either as animafls or as outcastes. This conception of the 
operation of the law of karma seems to derive from man’s instinctive 
demand to see the evil-doers punished. So insistent is this demand 
that the theistic systems the world over assign the task of rewarding 
the righteous and punishing the wicked to God himself. The 
need or demand for appropriate recompense for deeds done 
by a man later on gave rise to the moral argument for the existence 
of God. The argument is elaborated by the Naiyayikas like 
Udayana, and is used by no less a philosopher than Kant in 
justification of his faith in a ruling Providence. 

The notion of an Omniscient God keeping records of the doings 
of countless men pnd women, if not; also of other creatures inhabi¬ 
ting countless worlds, is, philosophically, naive and inelegant. It 
is likely to have appeal for relatively simpler minds accustomed to 
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the monarchical form of government and the feudal societies. 
Moreover, this view of the operation of the law of karma, can suit 
only those religio-philosophical systems that believe in God. That 
is why the atheistic systems of Jainism and Buddhism tried to 
evolve more intricate and subtler conceptions of the mechanism 
whereby good and evil deeds bear fruits. The mechanism in 
question has to be so conceived as to account for the phenomena 
of transmigration also. We#shall not dwell here on the Jaina view 
of the matter which is rather involved and metaphysically 
cumbrous, but we shall briefly allude to the Buddhist conception, 
which is also shared by some Hindu thinkers. 

The anticipations of the more sophisticated Buddhist view 
concerning both the way in which actions bear their fruits and the 
mechanism of transmigration are to be found in the Upanishads 
themselves. The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad deals with the matter at 
length in several sections of the fourth Brahmana of Chapter IV. 
In the earlier sections the phenomenon of transmigration is 
mentioned and explained with the help of illustrations. In Section 
5 we read : 


‘Such is this Atman, identical with Brahman ; it consists of Vijftana 
(consciousness), manas (internal organ of attention and ascertain¬ 
ment), vital .breath, eye, ear; of earth, water, air, ethff;Tt 
consists and does not consist of tejas (fire); it consists and does 
not consist of desire, anger, moral merit. . . as it acts so it 
becomes; doing good it becomes good, .doing evil it becomes 
evil .. . so it is said that this Purusha consists of kama or desire; as 
it desires so it wills and decides, as it decides so it acts, as it 
acts so it reaches or 00116015/ 


Here two important points have been stressed. First, a man 
attains the fruits of actions in accordance with the moral quality of 
those actions; secondly, the attainment of the fruits concerned is 
an automatic process. In the next section it is suggested that, 
owing to the presence of desire, the Purusha or the individual soul 
again comes back to this world; and that the soul which is without 
desire ceases to migrate. 

This latter idea is fully developed in BucMhist accounts of* 
transmigration, rebirth or the birth of a new person or phase of 
personality — whatever the description that would be truly appli- 
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cable to the very complex and subtle Buddhist view. #No less a scholar 
than T. W. Rhys Davids emphatically asserts that transmigration 
of souls ‘has never been found mentioned at all, or even referred to, 
in the Pali Pitakas’. 3 Buddha certainly talked of men’s previous 
existence, but that hardly implies faith in the transmigration of 
souls. ‘What the Buddha did teach’, according to this scholar, 
‘would be better summarised, if we wish to retain the word trans¬ 
migration, as the transmigration of• character’. 4 Rhys Davids 
suggests that the word transmigration be dropped altogether when 
speaking of Buddhism and that the doctrine be called simply the 
doctrine of Karma . If ever the Buddha referred to past lives it was 
due to his desire to make himself intelligible by adopting the idiom 
or modes of speech then prevailing. In other words, the Buddha 
was trying simply to put his new wine in the old bottles. 

Like the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, the Buddha held craving or 
desire (tanha) to be at the'basis of our activity or actions, craving 
itself being rooted in ignorance. *Man alone is responsible for his 
ignorance and craving, and for the deeds? proceeding from them. 
‘Beings, monks, are responsible for their deeds, heirs to deeds, 
having deeds for matrix, deeds for kin, to them the deed comes 
home again. Whatsoever deed they do, be it lovely or evil, 
they become its heir’. 5 The Buddhist doctrine of Prafltyasamutpada 3 
ifttts original form, affirms the prevalence of strict causation in 
the moral-psychological realm called the being or continued 
existence of the human personality. Buddhism was not interested 
in affirming and expounding the principle of causation in its 
application to the physical world. However, insofar as the 
causal principle determines the spiritual quality of man’s life, 
as also his weal and woe, its insistence on it is no less strict than 
that of the physical sciences on mechanistic determinism in 
nature. 

As regards the kind or quality of the next phase of life it depends 
on the sort of craving or desire that a creature has at the time of 
transition from the preceding birth or phase of life to the next. 6 

3 T. W. Rhys Davids, Indian Buddhism (Williams and Norgate, London etc., 
1891), p. 91. 

4 Ibid., p. 92.* 

A ” r 

• fi A. K. Coomarswami and I. B. Horner (ed.), The Living Thoughts of Gotama 
the Buddha (Jaico, 1956), p. 204. 

8 See Rhys Davids, op+cit., p. 95. 
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I have dweltton this particular doctrine of Buddhism because it 
subsequently became part of the general body of religious doctrine 
in India. The Bhagavadgita (VIII. 6) accepts and expresses it in the 
following words : c O Son of Kunti, thinking of whatever object 
one leaves the body at the time of death, that and that alone he 
attains—as that object had ever engaged his thought.’ The recog¬ 
nition that one’s cravings and desires (tanka , Kama) and the deeds 
resulting from them determine the course of one’s life including its 
moral or spiritual quality, happiness and misery, is a far cry from 
the simple-minded prejudice that we need a force outside the 
individual, an omniscient and omnipotent God, for effecting the 
fruition of actions performed by the individual concerned, in the 
form of punishments and rewards. 

Whether or not Buddhism believed in the transmigration of the 
soul, the Hindus certainly believed in it. The notion that the soul’s 
birth in a particular species is conditlbned by the desires or pas¬ 
sions that had dominated its life in* the previous existence, is found 
expressed in several important works of later Hinduism. Thus the 
Vishnu Pur ana (II. 13) recounts the story of a certain king Bharata 
who, though a man of great piety and a great devotee of Vishnu, 
could not attain moksha because of his infatuation, developed in 
later life, for a young deer whose mother had died and whom 
Bharata had reared up in his hermitage out of compassion. # On 
account of that infatuation, the sage king had to assume the form 
of a deer in the next birth. Having, however, remembered the 
pious life that he had led in the earlier birtoh, and also the episode 
of his passionate attachment to the young deer, he was able, by 
living his life in a holy spot, to secure his next birth as a Brahmin, 
which finally enabled him to win his salvation. The story has been 
related in the Bhdgavata Purana (V. 8-9) also. 

The Concept of Salvation 

The above account of the way in which our actions bear fruits 
and drive us on to future births or to the continuance of the cycle 
of life, leads us logically to the peculiar conception of Muhti or 
deliverance entertained by philosophic Hinduism. Here again, we 
have to reckon with a popular notion of the pilienoinenon called 
release or Moksha , and the more sophisticated conception built up 
by the philosophers. Popularly speaking, Moksha consists in get¬ 
ting rid of the round of deaths and births to which the individual 
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soul or psyche is supposed to be subject; philosophically, however, 
Moksha consists in the transcendence of the state of Samsara . This 
Samsara consists in subjection to cravings and passions and their 
inescapable results or consequences, i. e. sufferings and limitations 
of various sorts. This Samsara can be got rid of only by eradicating 
the causes that lead to it. According to Indian philosophers, in¬ 
cluding the Hindu and the Buddhist philosophers, the state or 
phenomenon of Samsara is due to ignorance. Ignorance or distorted 
vision leads to the emergence of cravings and passions, and these 
in their turn induce distorted vision. It is a general conviction 
with Indian religio-philosophical writers that only the passionless 
sage, who is free alike from attachment and aversion, is fit to have 
an unclouded vision of truth or the true nature of things. Only 
such sages, it is widely believed, have the capacity to know dharma 
in its true nature which, therefore, can be rightfully expounded 
by them alone. As regards thte question, ‘which comes first, igno¬ 
rance or the passions and cravings ?’ the usual reply is: it is 
impossible to determine the priority of th<? one or other of these 
two factors, for the phenomenon of their mutual conditioning is 
something to which no definite beginning can be assigned. This 

4 ' 

is the answer of Buddhism, it is also implied in the Vedantic 
conception of Maya which is regarded as being a positive, begin- 
nirigiess entity. However, both the Avidyd of the Buddhists and the 
Maya of the Advaita-Vendantist can be terminated, insofar as they 
affect the individual, by philosophical knowledge or wisdom. The 
Yoga-Sulra includes avidyd among five klesas and declares it be at 
the root of all other klesas . Here, the word klesa is construed by 
the Bhashyaa.s meaning wrong or distorted cognition. The Toga-Sutra 
(II. 5) offers a descriptive definition of avidyd as follows : ‘It is the 
apprehension of the non-eternal as eternal or imperishable, of the 
impure as pure, of the painful as pleasurable and of the non-self 
as self. 5 

The Nyaya Bhdshya maintains that milhydjhdna (wrong knowledge 
or ignorance), produces attachment and aversion which lead to 
activity ; this activity, by producing merit and demerit, becomes 
responsible for repeated births and deaths. Hence, emancipation 
can be brought atotfut only by ri 
of wrong knowledge or avidyd . 

After this general introduction to the subject of emancipation, 

I shall now proceed to offer some comments on the implications of 


gljt knowledge through destruction 
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the philosophical doctrine of Moksha . These comments will have 
reference first t<? the realistic and then to the idealistic Schools of 
Indian Philosophy. 

(/) We have already remarked that all the philosophical schools 
are agreed in regarding the factor of ignorance or wrong knowl¬ 
edge, and the fact of the involvement of creatures in Samsara , to 
be beginningless. Realistic schools of Hindu thought, i. e. the 
Safikhy-Yoga and the Nyaya-Vaiseshika, conceive moksha or 
apavarga to consist in absence of pain or suffering. Upanishadic 
texts in some places aver that the self or Atman is blissful in nature. 
According to above thinkers the statement can only mean that 
pain is foreign to the true nature of the self, or that the state of 
moksha is characterized by the absence of pain. Another point on 
which the Hindu realist schools are agreed is that the state of 
liberation involves complete*severance of relation between the soul 
and the physical universe. The univers^continues to exist as it is; only, 
it ceases to affect the soul that has been liberated. In the state of 
liberation the original, unsullied nature of the soul, so to say, is 
restored to it; the soul does not suffer any sort of addition or 
improvement through the process of liberation. According to 
Nyaya -Vaiseshika the soul in the state of bondage is liable to have 
added to it, as it were, by the relation of samavaya , the qualities of 
consciousness, desire, and aversion, volition, pleasure and p^in* 
merit and demerit. These qualities do not, properly speaking, 
enter the soul and affect its true being ; they only get related to it 
by the relation of inherence. According to the Saftkhya-Yoga also, 
pleasure, pain, etc., and cognitive and other mental states in 
general, directly affect the buddhi only, and not the Purusha, In 
fact, the Saftkhya-Yoga is inclined to conceive bondage and libera¬ 
tion to be merely phenomenal appearances, and not realities as 
regards their association with the Purusha . 

(2) The idealistic systems of Mahayana Buddhism as well as the 
Advaita Vedanta are, on the whole, inclined to take a more 
positive view of the state of Nirvana or Mukti. They tend to 
identify it with the experience of uninterrupted peace and happi¬ 
ness. This, however, is a relatively minor point. The more impor¬ 
tant implications of their conceptions of ,NirvUnp M and^ Mukti are 
metaphysical, i.e., ontological arW epistemological. While in the 
realistic schools mukti is conceived as consisting in the severance of 
the soul’s connection with the material wor^d, in the idealistic 
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schools the disconnection virtually implies the negation, or 
annulment, of empirical experience and tKh phenomenal 
world. 

This last statement needs elucidation. In the Advaita Vedanta, 
which is probably the most clearly formulated of the major 
idealistic systems of India, and is therefore relatively easier to 
comprehend, Ultimate Reality is identified with Atman or Brahman , 
one without a second. In the Upanishads, on the whole, the cosmic 
and concrete causal character of Brahman has been emphasized. 
True, the Brihadaranyaka Up ., in a well-known passage, describes 
the Brahman negatively thereby emphasizing its nirguna character; 
it is also true that the Chhandogya Up. declares effects to consist 
merely of names and forms; still it cannot be maintained that the 
Upanishads teach or contain the doctrine of Maya in an articulate 
form. But that again is not an important point in the considera¬ 
tion of the philosophy of Advaita. That philosophy, as elaborated 
by Sankaracharya, is partly an interpretation and partly extension 
and amplification of the suggestions contained in the Upanishads. 

_ / n 

The MUyavUda of Sankarachirya identifies liberation or moksha with 
(the manifestation or reassertion of) the true nature of the self, and 
declares the world to be an appearance due to primordial nescience 
Liberation can be brought about by knowledge alone which 
Jat,ter consists in the destruction of adhyUsa. This adhydsa is 
nothing but the fact of the self’s mistaken identification with the 
non-self; it is the illusion of the self’s being subject to suffering and 
finitude, which are actually foreign to its real nature. Liberation 
is nothing but the rernoval of this illusion or adhyasa . This state of 
liberation can be enjoyed by the wise sage even during his life¬ 
time on this earth. The possibility of such liberation called 
Jlvanmukti is a cardinal principle of the Advaita Vedanta. At one 
and the same time the wise liberated sage both lives in the world 
and does not live in it. While seeming to belong to the world he is 
not actually in it or of it. Disowning the fortunes of body and mind, 
he refuses to be disturbed by any and every happening in the 
world. The Vedantic ideal of the Jivanmukta has been perfectly 
described in the Bhagavadglt 3 where the liberated sage has been 
called by the title Sthitaprajha, i.e., the man of poised understand¬ 
ing or unperturbed mind. 

The Gitn ideal of the Sthitaprajha is cherished by all the classical 
systems of Indian thought, Hindu and Buddhist. The notion of 
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Jlvan-Mukta is accepted by Sankhya-Yoga 7 and also by Mahaylna 

Ik 

Buddhism. 

This brief account of the Advaita Vedanta should prepare our 
minds to comprehend the meaning and significance of the great 
Mahayana systems. It is probable that Sankara had been influenced 
by the tenets of Mahayana Buddhism through Gaudapadacharya, 
reported to be his grand teacher. Gaudapada, the author of the 
KUrikfts on the M&ndukya Up., occupies a middle position, both 
chronologically and doctrinally, between the Sunyavada of the 
Madhyamikas and the Advaita of Safikara. It may also be re¬ 
membered that the idealistic systems of Buddhism are not, insofar 
as their religious implications are concerned, too far removed from 
the so called realistic systems. 

The teaching of the Buddha, as preserved in the Pali Tripitakas, 
emphasizes the doctrine of inatta or soul-lessness. This soul-less- 
ness is affirmed with reference to the entire world supposed to 
consist of objects. In plain words, Buddhism absolutely denies 
the existence of substantives or objects. There are no static objects 
either in the physical or in the psychical realm. In Abhidharma 
philosophy the world is dissolved into dharmas or elements which 
»have but a momentary existence. The Abhidarmakosa distinguishes 
seventy-two conditioned dharmas and three unconditioned dharmas 
(i.e. ether, and two kinds of nirodha one of which is nirvagay. 
Since both seifhdod and the objects of the world are appearances 
projected by the imagination, there is no sense in having either 
attachment or aversion to them. The perception of objects inclu¬ 
ding the self ( Satkayadrishti) is avidyd or ignorance par excellence , 
and liberation can be attained only through the destruction of this 
ignorance. Needless to say, the destruction of the illusion of objects 
will be followed by the disappearance of attachment and aversion 
which lie at the basis of our involvement with Samsara. To rid 
oneself completely of the illusion of fixed objects and thereby of 
involvement in the realm of the conditioned dharmas is to ascend 
to the plane of the Unconditioned or Nirvana . The Unconditioned 
is reached through the total negation of the things of the world as 
generally apprehended. The Unconditioned or NirvUna is nothing 


7 cp. partca-vimsati-tattvajrto yatra-kutra$rame vasan, jail rnunai sikhl va’pi mucyate 
natra samsayah —quoted by Gaudapada in his Bhashya on the SaAkhya-Karika, 
Introduction. . 
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other than the state of absolute peace following upon the disappear¬ 
ance of attachment, aversion and their effects. 

The idealistic systems of Buddhism go a step further in the 
rejection or negation of the empirical world. The realist schools, 
while denying the existence of objects, had yet clung to belief in 
the actuality of the momentary dharmas; the Mahayanists do away 
with this belief also. The elements are no more real than the 
objects. The older Buddhists conceive the elements to have 
causal efficiency which, according to thefn, is the defining character¬ 
istic of reality. But how can the momentary elements, argues the 
Madhyamika, have any sort of activity ? 8 The Mahayanists believe 
that Buddha’s teaching about dharmas was a concession to the 
popular mind, or the mind of the common man, who can not 
comprehend the higher truth of the Sunyata or voidness of all 
things. Here we may allude to a notion widely current among 
Indian religious thinkers. They believe that there are different 
grades of persons as regards their intellectual ability and spiritual 
competence. Consequently, all human beings are not fitted to 

f 

receive and appreciate all sorts of doctrines and spiritual teachings; 
nor can they usefully pursue the same pathway to God or libera¬ 
tion. This view is technically known as the doctrine of grades of 
spiritual competence ( AdhikUribheda ); it tends to make the Indian 
mind hospitable to variety of religious doctrines and forms of 
worship. Shri D. S. Sharma refers to another ^Uch doctrine as 
characteristic of the Hindus, namely the doctrine of the chosen 
deity (Ishta-devata) , which means ‘that, out of the numerous forms 
of Supreme Being conceived by the heart of man in the past and 
recorded by the scriptures, the worshipper should be taught to 
choose that which satisfies his spiritual longing and to make it the 
object of his love and adoration*. 9 

The Mahayana thinkers differ from the so-called realistic 
Hlnayana philosophers in three important respects, i.e., in their 
treatment of the empirical or phenomenal world, their conception 
of NirvUqa, and their ethical ideal of Bodhisattva-hood. Presently 
we shall be concerned with the first two conceptions. Both the 
Madhyamikas and the Yogacharas have strong leanings to dismiss¬ 
ing the world as a vast illusion. Even according to the realistic 

$ 

8 asthiranam kutah fcriya, quoted in Pdftjika on Bodhicharyavatara , IX. 6 

• The Basic Beliefs of Hinduism; (Y.M.C. A. Publishing House, Calcutta, 1955), 
“The Nature and History of Hinduism**, p. 5. 
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schools of Buddhism, as we have seen, objects as such have no 
existence. The physical world as it seems to flicker in our 
everyday experience is an illusory appearance. The Mahayana 
philosophers prefer to use the word SunyatU or Sunya (i.e., voidness 
or void) to indicate the status of the empirical world. The import 
of the term Sunyata has been differently understood by different 
scholars. According to Dr. S. N. Dasgupta Sunyata connotes 
essencelessness; according to Stcherbatsky, it means or implies 
relativity. As a matter of fact, the two concepts tend to be identi¬ 
fied in the writings of the Mahayana philosophers. Says Nagarjuna : 
c we give the name Sunyata to that which is produced through 
causes and conditions’. 10 Commenting on this Chandraklrti observes 
that any production that depends on causes and conditions, is not 
a production determined by the object’s own nature. This sort of 
production, undetermined bf the own nature of objects, is called 
Sunyata . He supports this view by tw© quotations, one from the 
Lahkavatarasutra , and the other from a different source, both 
supposed to be words of the Buddha himself. The implication is 
that the objects of the world do not exist in virtue of their respec¬ 
tive essences; their existence is merely phenomenal. This phenomen- 
Slity is technically known as Sunyata. This conclusion is reinforced 
by both the Madhyamikas and the Yogacharas by the dialectical 
treatment of empirical objects and categories. This dialectical 
treatment assumes different forms in the writings of different 
philosophers. Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakasastra illustrates at length 
how the various empirical categories can be dialectically discredited 
and dissolved. Thus, in the very first karika of this work, Nagar¬ 
juna examines the various senses in which the possibility of produc¬ 
tion may be conceived; he is finally led to dismiss all those possi¬ 
bilities, thereby arriving at the startling conclusion that there can 
be no objects produced either out of themselves, or out of other 
entities, or from a combination of the two alternatives. Since the 
objects or their appearances can not be comprehended intellec¬ 
tually, those objects should be regarded as unreal or void. This 
realization of the voidness of objects leads to the dissolution of 
the samsUra . Says Chandraklrti: ‘For him who has realized the 
falsity of all dharmas , for him how can there be aijy actions or 
samsUra ? 9 . 


10 M.M.K. XXIV. 18. 
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Much in the same vein, and in a similar manner, the LankOivatU- 
rasutra , too, declares all entities to be essenceless. Buddha is made 
to observe: ‘O Mahamati, all entities are essenceless, Why ? 
Because, since it is impossible to determine the particular and 
common nature of objects through reflection by the intellect, all 
dharmas are declared to be essenceless. 511 And again : ‘they (i.e., 
entities or objects) are taught as being unspeakable (or undefina- 
ble) and essenceless because their essence cannot be known 
through delineation by the intellect.’ 12 The LahkavatUra is consi¬ 
dered to be a source-book of the Yogachara school. Later Vijnana- 
vadins analyse the empirical world into the objects and their 
experients ( grahya and grfthaka) 9 and seek to dissolve them through 
dialectical treatment. This treatment, too, has a religious motiva¬ 
tion. In his introduction to the commentary on the 7 rimsikd of 
Vasubandhu Sthiramati observes : • 

' * 

.. . the exposition of the non-substantiality of objects (pudgala) 
and elements ( dharmas) aims at the destruction of coverings or 
hindrances constituted by the klesas (passions and afflictions) as 
well as by obstacles to knowledge of the knowable. Thus (it is 
well known that), klesas consisting of attachment, etc., arise out 
of the perception of selfhood (substantiality or objectivity, i.e. 
objects). The realization of non-substantiality of things being 
opposed to the perception of objects, tends to destroy that 
perception and thereby removes the klesas (attachment, etc.). 
Similarly, the cognition of the unreality of dharmas or elements, 
which is opposed to \he tendencies (consisting in the habits of 
intellectual discrimination) which cover the real nature of the 
knowable, leads to the destruction of the hindrances to knowledge. 
The purpose of the destruction of these (two kinds of) hind¬ 
rances is the attainment of emancipation and omniscience. 

There is a saying that, even though varied, the teaching of the 
Buddha is identical inasmuch as it consists of the doctrines of 
&unyta and non-duality ( advaya). lz This means that the doctrine of 
the voidness of the empirical world of objects and that of non-dual 

character of ultimate reality or nirvana is acceptable to practically 

* * ‘ 

u Lahkavatarasutrfy (The Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1963), p. 47. 

11 buddhya vioicyamdridndm svabhavo navadharyate tasmad anabhilapyas te nihsvabhavas 
ca detitah 

11 Ibid. , 48., bhinrid pideiarid’ bhinrid sunyatd* dvaya-lakshand 
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all the systems of Buddhist thought. According to the Sautrantikas 

9 

represented by the logicians Dignaga and Dharmaklrtti, the objects 
revealed in determinate perception are constructions of the know¬ 
ing mind and so do not belong to the realm of the real. The real, 
both according to the Madhyamikas and the Yogacharas, excludes 
plurality. The experience of plurality is bound up with the percep¬ 
tion of selfhood or the notion of the self. This tenet, again, is com¬ 
mon to all the schools of Buddhism. Thus, we read in the 
Bodhichary avatar a (VIII. 134-135) : 

Whatever mischiefs are in this world and whatever pains and 
fears, they are all due to acceptance or belief in self; so, what 
use is it for me to cling to or cherish this self ? It is not possible 
to get rid of pain without abandoning the self, just as it is not 
possible to avoid burning without abandoning fire. 

This Buddhist insistence on the doctrine of no-self seems to 
present a full-fledged ccgitrast to the Vedantic stress on the reality 
of the self. Here at least the Advaita of Sankara seems to differ 
radically from the doctrine of the Buddhists. In elaborating his 
non-dualism, Sankara was drawing upon the Upanishads where 
Atman is considered to be the highest category. Actually, however, 
the difference between the two doctrines is more of terminology 
than of spirit. The Advaita Vedanta declares the visible world, 
including the empirical self which is equivalent of the five skandhas 
of the Buddhists, to be mithya or phenomenal; the Buddhists like¬ 
wise declare it to be Samvriti-sat , which Jias actuality only on the 
practical plane. 

Their conceptions of tattva or ultimate reality are also very simi¬ 
lar, if not identical. The ultimate in both the doctrines is non¬ 
dual and devoid of distinctions ; in both, again, the final goal of 
mukti or nirvana is conceived as being identical with ultimate tattva . 
The Advaitin denotes ultimate reality by the term Atman or 
Brahman , the Buddhist uses a number of terms to indicate it: 
Essencelessness, {nihsvabhdvata) , voidness or Sunyata , suchness or 
tathata , bhutako\i > dharmadhdtu, etc. 14 In Madhyamika system, the 

term Sunyata is applied both to the phenomenal worl^J and to ulti- 

§ • 

14 See Partjika on Bodhicharyavatara , IX. 2. (Mithila Institute edition, p* 
171). The text runs thus : sarva-dharrnanam nlhsvabhavata, iunyata, tathata , bhuta - 
kotih, dharma-dhatur ityadi paryayah. 
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mate reality; the Yogacharas reserve the term f unyatU for the 
phenomenal world and prefer to call ultimate reality Vijhaptimdtrata , 
a term which reminds us of the description of Brahman as Prajftana 
or Jftdna in the Upanishads. The Avaitins prefer to characterize 
Atman or Brahman as eternal and immutable; the Vijfianavadins, 
however, would not risk applying these or any other epithets to 
their Vijhaptimatrata. The Madhyamikas, too, consider it impudent 
to seek to characterize the Ultimate. TJhat is why they find it pos¬ 
sible to say : We have no thesis of our own to defend. But this 
posture of the Madhyamika is a sham, and is highly deceptive. As 
a matter of fact, he is one with the Advaita-Vedantin and the 
Vijfianavadin in holding the ultimate to be distinctionless and 
fundamentally ineffable or unspeakable. 

Both the Buddhists and the Vedantists are agreed that the 
empirical world of distinctions is a projection or creation of our 
minds operating under th£ influence of beginningless ignorance or 
nescience ( avidya ). The Advaita*. Vedanta hypostatizes this igno¬ 
rance as a positive principle called Maya , »/hich, in the context of 
Hindu thought, serves the same purpose as the prakriti of the 
Sankhyas. This gives the Advaitin the advantage of concreteness 
as regards the explanation of the phenomenal world ; his naming 
the ultimate principle of his system as Brahman also gives him 
advantage over the more consistent Madhyamjkas, who refuse 
absolutely to characterize their tattva or nirvana. The Buddhist 
idealists attribute the appearance of the world to avidya and/or 
Vasana or Trishna. Say^ the Lahkavatara: c Trishna is the mother 
and Avidya the father of all beings. 516 To the modern mind, the 
Buddhist view of how the world exists for us appears to be less 
metaphysical and more empirical than that of the Vedantists. 

Both the Mahayanists and the Vedantins aspire to rise above all 
distinctions, to become indifferent to all appearances based on dis¬ 
tinctions, and to finally detach themselves from the transient affairs 
of the mundane world. Buddha in one place is reported to have 
observed that thought or consciousness is far less enduring than the 
body : ‘Monks, this body is seen enduring for one year, for two 
years. ..for a hundred ye&rs and even longer. But this, monks, 
that is called thought, and mind and consciousness, this by night 
^.nd day dissolves as one thing and reappears even as an- 


16 Larlkavatara-sutra , pjJ*. 56-57. 
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other.’ 16 This view, which is thoroughly Humean, seems to be 
diametrically deposed to the Vedantic doctrine of the self as an 
enduring entity. The Buddhists recommend the practice of Yoga 
for the realization of the fleeting character of self or consciousness. 
Both the Buddhists and the Vedantists, however, are agreed that 
the aspirant after liberation should eschew selfish involvement 
in the affairs of worldly existence. 

Identity of Samsara and Nirvana 

Some of the Buddhists, particularly the Madhyamikas, have also 
propounded the startling and seemingly paradoxical thesis that 
Samsara and Nirvana are one and the same. As a matter of fact, 
this doctrine is a logical extension of the concept of Jlvanmukti . 
Mukti or nirvana is not a hypothetical state to be accepted on faith ; 
it is a state which can be realized or enjoyed here in our day-to- 
day existence. In China and Japan this view of nirvana culminated 
in the doctrine of Zen. The Advaita Vedantin also believes in 
Jlvanmukti. The Gita (V. 19) states : ‘Even here they have con¬ 
quered samsara, whose mind is stationed in unified vision’. 17 But 
4he radical identity of samsara and mukti is more thoroughly asserted 
by the Madhyamikas. ‘There is not the slightest difference bet¬ 
ween nirvana and samsara says Nagarjuna in his Madhyamakasqjtra 
(XXV. 20). Prajfiakaramati, in his Pafijikd on Bodhicharyavatara, 
elaborates the thesis as follows : ‘All entities ( Padarthas ) bear both 
the natures (i. e., the phenomenal and the noumenal). Of these, 
that which is perceived by the ignorant is called Samvritisatya 
(phenomenal reality or truth) ; and that which is the object per¬ 
ceived by the right-minded who understand reality, is called 
paramarthasatya (ultimate reality or truth). This is the view of those 
who understand the doctrine’. 18 Here the author quotes a verse 
from Chandraklrti’s Madhyamakavatdra which conveys exactly the 
same idea. The significance of these statements is that wise people, 
who understand the nature of reality, are already aware of the 
Ultimate lying at the basis of the phenomenal world. This Ulti¬ 
mate is the real in its true nature, involving no distinctions and 

» w 

18 A. K. Coomarswamy and I. B. Hdhier, op. cit. 9 p. 197* 

17 Likewise Sankara states : ‘Thus it is proved that the wise man is disem¬ 
bodied (i. e. liberated) even when he is alive.* Bhashya on B. S. 1. 1.4. 

18 Op. cit.y p. 174. 
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lying wholly beyond the categories of thought and understanding. 
Says &antideva : !The real is beyond the reach of the intellect, the 
intellect (i. e., intellectual knowledge including its objects) is 
known as Samvriti , 19 Elsewhere it is observed : ‘How can there be 
any hearing or teaching of the reality which is beyond words ? It 
is heard and talked about in virtue of superimposition {samaroha)\ 2Q 
The wise man looks upon the fleeting appearances of things as 
illusory ; they do not seem to him to be actually there. He is 
aware of the abiding reality on wnich those appearances have 
been projected or superimposed. This is exactly the vision that 
inspires the life of the Vedantic sage. Stationed in Brahman^ he 
views the objects of the world as a succession of so many mirage¬ 
like appearances. 

Doctrine of Liberation : Some Implications 

• < 

Here I would like to comment on some important implications of 

the Indian doctrine of liberation. In the classical systems libera- 

& 1 

tion is not conceived as consisting in the attainment of a state or 
perfection lying outside the individual’s soul or self. What Mukti 
or Nirvana actually implies is the removal of the veil of ignorance, 
which conceals the true nature of the self. This true nature is 
variously conceived by realistic Hindu systems on the one hand 
and by Advaita Vedanta and the Buddhist philosophical schools 
on the other. According to the Mahayana Buddhists nirvana is 
identical with Buddha nature or suchness hidden behind the world 
of appearances ; according to Advaita Vedanta it is the Brahman 
or Atman on whom the material world has been superimposed. 
According to Nyaya-Vaiseshika and Saftkhya-Yoga, however, 
Moksha consists not in the dissolution of the empirical world, but 
in the severance of the soul’s connection with that world. But all 
these systems agree that liberation does not imply acquisition by 
the self of anything lying outside its own nature. Among the classi¬ 
cal systems the Nyaya-Vaiseshika alone recognize the existence 
of God and also attach a special status to him. The Yoga God 
has hardly any functions allotted to him with respect to either the 
physical w^rld oor individual Purushas. The important thing to 
notice is that nehher the Purusha of the Toga system nor the soul of the 

19 Bodhichry avatar a , IX. 2. 

#0 Quoted in Paftjikc^ p. 176. 
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Nyaya-Vaiseshika retains any communication with God in the state of 
Moksha. The liDerated soul is perfect without having had anything 
added to it from out of the perfection or excellence of God. 

This leads us to observe another important aspect of the Indian 
conception of liberation and how it can be attained. Here Moksha 
or liberation is achieved through knowledge, and the acquisition 
of knowledge depends primarily on our own effort. The souls in 
the Hindu systems of thought, even in the theistic systems, are 
conceived as being eternal entities, not subject either to birth or 
to death. The Buddhists, the Jainas and the Sankhyas do not 
believe in God at all; the Yoga God seems to be altogether in¬ 
different to both Prakriti and the Purushas ; the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
God, while having nothing to do with the being of the souls, is 
merely a maker of the physical world and not its creator. This 
recognition of the eternal character of individual souls bestows on 
them a peculiar status and dignity *vhtch cannot be theirs in the 
(non-Indian) theistic creeds where God is looked upon as creator 
both of the physical wor^d and of the spiritual beings or souls. To 
this must be added the fact that the souls or selves in classical 
Indian systems can attain salvation through their own intellectual 
•and moral endeavour. 

That man can liberate himself through his own exertions is 
repeatedly emphasized by Indian philosophers. Even the Bhaga- 
vadgitd which lays great emphasis on devotion and also preaches 
the doctrine of grace, remarks in one place (VI. 5) in truly clas¬ 
sical spirit: £ One should uplift oneself by ojieself, and not permit 
oneself to sink down ; for dtman or oneself alone is one’s friend, and 
oneself alone is one’s enemy.’ The Buddha’s exhortations to self¬ 
effort and self-dependence are well-known. Some of these are : 

Oneself is the master of oneself (attU hi attano n7Uho)\ oneself is 
oneself’s destiny ( attU hi attano gati); let your selves be as islands 
(i.e., independent entities), 21 be your own refuge, don’t have any 
other refuge ( attadipU viharata , atta-saranU , anahha-saranU); etc. 

The Ethics of Philosophic Hinduism 
A religious attitude should justify itself rationafly and ethically. 

11 Some scholars render ‘dipa. 1 as ‘lamps’; they translate atta-dipa, etc. as ‘be 
your own lamps’. Actually, dlpa here is equivalent to duifa, an island. 
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The religious ideal preached by the philosopher-sages of India was 
sought to be justified by them on the basis of their complicated 
metaphysical systems or world-views. Though differing among 
themselves in ontological and epistemological details, these systems 
agree in denying ultimate value to empirical existence and to 
living in relation to the empirical world. In this respect, the 
idealistic systems of Buddhism and Advaita-Vedanta are more 
self-consistent than the realistic Hindu systems. In the context of 
Hindu thought the Vedanta may be looked upon as giving a more 
coherent philosophical setting to some of the insights of the 
Sankhya teachers. Purely on the basis of Nyaya-Vaiseshika and 
Sankhya metaphysics, it is difficult to see why the religious man 
should be so averse to involvement with empirical reality; the 
idealistic systems furnish a thoroughly rational basis for such an 
attitude towards the world and its objects. 

The next important question is : do these systems justify them¬ 
selves from the standpoint of moral and cultural values ? Here we 
shall be concerned, to deal only with f the first part of this 
question. 

There is a sense in which the sphere of religion and the realm of 
morals may be considered as distinct. Religion, it may be held/ 
concerns man’s relation with God or the Ultimate, while ethics or 
morals are concerned primarily with man’s relation with his 
fellow-beings in society. On the one hand thinkers like Kant and 
writers like Matthew Arnold tend to identify religion with morality; 
on the other there are writers who see no relationship whatever 
between the two. Thus, Kellett observes: ‘.. . in almost all 
nations, till comparatively recent times, that which all are 
agreed to call religion had little or nothing to do with morality; 
and often the first step in the construction of ethical systems was 
to denounce the current religion as at best non-moral’. 22 Kellett 
refers to Greek philosophers, Xenophanes, Socrates and Plato, who 
are Tull of censures of immoral tales told of the Gods and heroes 
whose altars crowded every town in Greece’. 23 Whatever the 
truth about the primitive religions, wherein the ruling instincts 
in the worshippers of God or gods were fear and the desire for 
worldly benefits calculated to assist in the struggle for existence, 
there can be ns> doubt that higher religions have advanced the 

“ E. E. Kellett, A Short History of Religion, (Pelican Books), 1962, p. 9. 

** Loc . cit . 
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cause of civilized living by encouraging the sentiments of justice 
and benevolence. In the Indian tradition, shortly after the Vedic- 
Brahmanic period, ethics or the teaching of morals became closely 
associated with religion. Stress on virtuous life is characteristic of 
several Upanishads; it becomes still more prominent in the 
teachings of Jainism and Buddhism. As regards the virtue of non¬ 
violence it was emphasized not only by the latter two creeds, but 
also by the two sects of the worshippers of Vishnu-Narayana- 
Vasudeva (the three deities that came gradually to be identified), 
i.c., the Bhagavatas and the Pancaratras, that probably arose 
shortly after the emergence of Buddhism. 

The virtue of ahimsa or non-injury has been emphasized by 
teachers of dharma in the non-philosophical contexts also. In the 
Santi-parva of the Mahabhdrata it is said : ‘That is dharma which is 
associated with non-injury * the teaching of dharma is intended 
primarily for preventing injury to living beings.’ (Ch. GIX. 12). 
It may be noted that the Indian manuals of dharma enjoin non¬ 
injury in respect of all giving creatures. In the Upanishads we 
find great emphasis being laid on truthfulness. But in the Santi- 
parva we read : ‘The truthful speech is commendable, more com- 
'mendable is the speech calculated to do good; in my opinion, that 
is truth which is of greatest benefit to living beings’. (Gh. 
CCGXXIX. 13). The duty to seek the well-being or gqpd of 
others is recommended with respect to all living beings. Explain¬ 
ing the nature of dharma to one Jajali, Tuladhara observes: ‘One 
who is ever a friend of everybody and is idways engaged in doing 
good to others by action, mind and speech—-he alone knows the 
nature of dharma'. (SP. CCLX1I. 9). The virtue of forgiveness is 
closely related to the practice of ahimsa or non-injury and is 
frequently recommended in the MaKabhdrata. Forgiveness, again, 
presupposes the power or capacity to control anger. 

The above are some of the cardinal virtues recognized by the 
Mahabharata. As already observed, the Upanishads attach special 
importance to truthfulness; they also emphasize the virtue of self- 
control. In the opening verses of Chapter XVI the Bhagavadgita 
enumerates a score of qualities that characterize men belonging to 
the “divine order”. These include: fearlessness,* purity of disposi¬ 
tion, steadfastness in knowledge and meditaflon, charity, self* 
control . . . non-violence, truthfulness, absence of anger, renuncia¬ 
tion, tranquillity of mind . . . compassion to li\%ng beings ... vigour, 
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forgiveness, fortitude, purity, absence of malice and of excessive 
pride. According to Manu, dharma consists in the practice of ten 
virtues which include : patience, forgiveness, self-control, cleanli¬ 
ness, cultivation of intellect and wisdom, truthfulness, and absence 
of anger. 

It is not our purpose here to enumerate all the moral qualities 
that have been named and recommended by the epics and the 
authors of the dharmasastras. What interests us are the reasons put 
forward by Indian philosophers in defence of the more important 
or cardinal virtues. What the classical Indian philosophers are 
mainly concerned to emphasize are the virtues of selflessness and 
detachment. Detachment towards the objects of the world arises 
out of the realization that one’s true self stands nothing to gain 
from its association with, or possession of, those objects. The 
Samnyasin is required not to have possessions of any kind, since 
attachment to mundane pleasures and possessions is the cause of 
bondage. In fact, according to Sankara, such detachment is a 
necessary precondition of the desire to inqyire into the nature of 
Brahman. The Advaita-Vedanta distinguishes between the real and 
the empirical self and exhorts the aspirant after perfection not to 
identify himself with the latter. Buddhist thinkers, on the other* 
hand, dissolve, through analysis, the very notion of selfhood, which 
to them is at the root of all the evils. It is attachment to the self 
that leads us to develop negative sentiments, such as hatred and 
hostility, towards other living beings. It is interesting to compare 
the logic used by the ^dvaita-Vedanta on the one hand, and the 
Buddhist philosophers on the other, against the dispositions of 
hatred, enmity, etc. In the Tsa-Upanishad (6-7) we read: ‘He who 
sees all the creatures within the Atman and the Atman within all 
creatures—he renounces hatred. Where all the living creatures 
become Atman to the wise, then, to him, who sees unity, how can 
there be any delusion or depression ?’ 

Here again, the idealistic systems of Advaita-Vedanta and 
Buddhism are able to furnish better reasons for shedding off selfish¬ 
ness and looking upon other creatures exactly as upon oneself— 
thereby avoiding any partiality for one’s own self—than the 
realistic Hindu s^:terns. To the question, ‘why should I be unsel- 
€ flsh or not self-centred ?’ the Advaita reply is : because there is no 
distinction whatever between the real self that is you and the real 
self that informs the«being of other creatures. This is a convincing 
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reply in terms of the basic presuppositions of the Advaita Vedanta* 
Equally convincing is the reply of the Buddhist in terms of his 
presuppositions. He says in effect: Since there is no abiding 
entity called your own self, there is no point in being partial to 
yourself; one should be impartial as between the so-called one’s 
own self and the so-called other selves. ‘Fear and pain are as 
repugnant to others as to me; what is, then, special to myself that I 
should seek to protect it and not others ?’ 24 

The Upanishads, as Prof. Hiriyanna observes, ‘are not interested 
in traversing the entire field of ethical training. They presuppose a 
certain moral equipment in the Vedantic initiate and proceed to 
explain the course he had to pursue thereafter.’ 26 This is also the 
case with Hindu philosophical writers in general. Suresvara 
remarks in the Naishkarmyasiddhi (IV. 69) : ‘In one who has 
attained self-knowledge qualities like lack of hostility appear 
without any effort on his part; thpy .are not practised as mere 
means.’ The idea is that, to the man of knowledge, the virtues 
such as lack of pride and non-hostility, come naturally; he conti¬ 
nues to practise them automatically after enlightenment has been 
achieved. The Mahayana Buddhists also consider prajha or meta¬ 
physical insight to be the highest and the foundational virtue 
which lies at the root of all the other virtues. Says Santideva : 
‘The Buddha has elaborated all this group of virtues just for the 
sake of prajha or insight; therefore, the person who wants to 
eradicate misery should seek to arouse prajha\ 26 Elsewhere it is 
stated that ‘insight or prajha is attended by all the other moral 
perfections ( paramitas ) even as the digit of the moon is attended by 
the stars, (i.e., the lesser luminaries)’. 27 In other words, these 
thinkers thoroughly believed in the Socratic dictum that ‘virtue is 
knowledge’. 

In his Bodhicharyhvatara , Acharya Santideva has delineated and 
pleaded for the practice of the higher moral virtues called the 
paramitUs in a most thorough and persuasive way. The practice of 
the virtues of charity, forgiveness, energy and enthusiasm in the 
cause of moral self-perfection, dhyana or meditation, etc., are 

24 yada mama pares ham ca b hay am duh-kham ca na priyam ; Uylatmanah ko visesho 
yat tarn rakshami netaram. Bodhichary avatar a, VIII. 96. 

25 M. Hiriyanna, The Qiiest After Perfection (Mysore, 1952), p. 6. 

2# Bodhicharyavatara y IX. 1. 

27 PrajTia-paramita-stava, 8 quoted in Pdrijika on IX. 1 (Jfibove). 
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looked upon both as being instrumental in the production of 
prajna or wisdom, and also as being the manifestations in conduct 
of the wisdom that has been attained. The more prevalent view 
is that the practice of the virtues called paramitas constitutes the 
means ( upaya ) which helps the aspirant to attain the goal of prajna 
or wisdom. The metapysical insight into the non-dual nature of 
things can take the form of a firm conviction only when it is 
preceded by the practice of selflessness on a large scale. In Ch. 
VIII called Dhy'dnaparamita (the Perfection of Meditation) Santi- 
deva stresses the point that all pains, fears, etc., arise from the 
notion of selfhood which therefore is the greatest of our enemies. 
The wise man should give no encouragement whatever to this 
notion. ‘He who wants quickly to save himself and others, he 
should engage himself in the secret practice of exchange of self 
with others. 528 Santideva offers persu&sive arguments for shedding 
attachment for the self. This„self which 

in order to combat physical weakness, Juunger, thirst, etc., kills 
birds, fish and the beasts and obstructs (the movements or acti¬ 
vities of) others; which would kill even parents for the sake of 
gain and honour . . . which wise man would cherish such self, pro* 
tect it and respect it, and not look at it rather as an enemy ? ... if 
I^ive away (something), what shall I eat or enjoy myself ? . . . this 
is behaving like a fiend for the sake of the self; if I eat or enjoy, 
what shall I give (to others) ? . . . this is behaving like the king 
of gods for the sake of others. Indicting pain on others for the 
sake of the self, one (qualifies oneself for and) gets tortures in 
hell; having put oneself to trouble for the sake of others one 
obtains all the blessings. Whatever when indulged in for the 
sake of one’s own progress leads to evil, low position and foolish¬ 
ness; the same, being transferred to others (i.e., having been 
practised for the sake of others) leads to beneficial end, good 
conduct and wisdom. When one orders others for the sake of 
the self, one becomes a slave (in the next birth); but when one 
orders oneself for the sake of another, one attains lordship. 
Whosoever are unhappy in this world are so because of this con¬ 
cern with* their own happiness; whoever are happy in this world 
are such because of this concert with the happiness of others. 29 

28 Op . cit ., VIII. 120. 

*• Loc, cit,, (VIII. 122-129). 
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According to Mahayana Buddhists even the Bodhisattva who 
has already attained wisdom continues to work for the benefit of 
the rest of the creation. The Bodhisattva refuses to enter into 
Nirvana , which he now fully deserves, in order to be helpful to 
beings that are still in bondage. The Indian sages showed their 
interest in helping mankind primarily by imparting to them saving 
knowledge or spiritual wisdom. They did not love their own 
empirical selves, so they could be expected not so much to love the 
living beings as to have compassion for them. The ruling impulse 
in the Bodhisattva of the Mahayanists is compassion for creatures 
suffering from ignorance and pain. This is not to say that the 
commandment of love is unknown to and unappreciated by Indian 
philosophical ethics. The aspirants after perfection were required, 
both by Buddhism and by philosophical Hinduism, to practise the 
four virtues called the Brahn/a-viharas. These are maitrl , karuna , 
mudita and upeksha. According to Yogq-sutra , maitri is the disposition 
to be happy in the happiness of others ; mudita is the disposition to 
rejoice in the practice of virtue by others; karuna. or compassion is 
directed on suffering creatures and Upeksha or indifference towards 
the non-virtuous. This means that the saintly wise man may not 
harbour the feeling of hostility towards the unvirtuous. The prac¬ 
tice of these virtues, according to Patanjali, leads to complete 
serenity of the mind. According to U. Nu, metta in Buddhism is 
defined in three ways. It is loving-kindness, friendship or a friend’s 
special property. The disposition implies a friend’s concern and 
consideration for everybody. Distinguishing metta from love Shri 
U. Nu observes : dove is associated with desire or passion. Loving 
kindness is free from such desire or passion. In fact, desire or pas¬ 
sion is detrimental to loving kindness. ,:)0 According to his interpret¬ 
ation metta can dispel vengeance or enmity, extinguish anger and 
charm others. The man who practises metta, is dear to his fellow- 
men and to gods ; he sleeps and wakes in comfort and has no evil 
dreams; the expression of his face is serene, his mind can be 
quickly concentrated. As he dies with no wandering thoughts he 
goes to Brahma-loka after death. 

In the Anguttaranikaya (V. 229-301), Buddha is reported as having 
addressed his disciples thus : 


‘Monks, that ariyan disciple, who is thus without coveting and 
30 U. Nu, What is Metta ? (Rangoon, 1961), p. 1. 
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malevolence, not bewildered but self-possessed and recollecting, 
with a heart possessed of love abides suffusing one quarter of the 
world, likewise the second, third and fourth quarters of the 
world, likewise above, below, across, everywhere, for all sorts 
and conditions—he abides suffusing the whole world with a 
heart possessed of love that is widespreading, vast and boundless, 
without enmity or malice. 531 


Elsewhere the Buddha said : 

‘There are, monks, these four bases of sympathy. What four ? 
charity, kind speech, doing a good turn, and treating all alike. 532 


As stated above the Brahma-viharas are the virtues that contri¬ 
bute to the serenity of mind. Such mind is characteristic of the 
saintly personage. The Indian national mind was thoroughly sensi¬ 
tive to the charm and fascination of the personality that had 
attained complete equanimity and quietude in his psychical life. 
Patafijali remarks (II. 35) that in the presence of the person who 
has thoroughly realized ahimsa animals, etc. tend to renounce their 
feelings of hostility. In his famous epic poem Kiratarjuniyam the 
poet Bharavi describes the serene charm of the sage Vyasa who 
has come to pay a visit to the Pandavas. The sage ‘gave rise to an 
overpowering feeling of affection in the hearts of even those who 
did not know him. By his even and modest demeanour he gave 
expression to the purity and peace of his mind ; by his look pecu¬ 
liarly sweet and confidence-inspiring he seemed already to have 
conversed (with those seeing him) 5 . 33 Such a personality may be 
said to be the moral counterpart and effect of the religious life. 

This personality is largely a product of the intensely realized 
metaphysical vision that inspires the philosopher-sage of Indian 
conception. The vision consists essentially in the absence of the 
consciousness of duality, or in the awareness of the distinctionless 
character of the Ultimate. The wise sage views the panorama of the 
world from the standpoint of eternity ; occupying that standpoint 
he is led to look upon the distinctions that constitute the pheno¬ 
menal world of objects as virtually non-existent. As Gaudapada 


81 A. K. Coomarswamy and I. B. Horner, The Living Thoughts of Gotama 
< the Buddha (Jaico, 19$fc), p. 134. 

88 Ibid., p. 139. 

88 Canto III. 2-3. 
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observes, ‘that which does not exist in the beginning and also 
towards the en<i, that may be taken to be non-existent even in 
the present.’ 34 The objects of the world, being non-existent accord¬ 
ing to this criterion, fail to disturb the mind of the sage by arous¬ 
ing in him the feelings of attachment, aversion, etc. 

Tantric Philosophy 

Here a word may be added about the various Tantrika cults 
that developed within both Hinduism and Buddhism. Nagarjuna 
had asserted that Samsara and nirvana were one and the same. The 
Buddhist idealists had denied the reality of all kinds of distinctions. 
The denial had been shared by the Advaita-Vedantins. The 
Tantrika cults sought to put in practice the feeling of non-duality 
or the apprehension of the falsity of all distinctions. The Tantrika 
Sadhaka or aspirant refuses* to accept distinctions drawn by com¬ 
mon sense and by social convention. ‘Violent attempts to exercise 
self-control and to suppress the promptings of the flesh amount, in 
the last analysis, to the recognition of distinctions which are 
actually not there. Instead of indulging in such attempts, the 
spiritual aspirant may as well permit the primitive impulses to run 
their course unhindered and unsuppressed, assuming all along the 
posture of a pure spectator. Such an aspirant would seek to rise 
above the polarities of morally right and wrong on the one 4tand 
and those of clean and unclean, physically attractive and physical¬ 
ly disgusting, on the other. This attitude accounts for the adop¬ 
tion by the Tantrikas of some of the practices that appear to be 
outrageous and revolting to us at the level of common sense and 
common sensibility. An eminent Swami writes : 

‘The essential thing, therefore, is the recognition of a veiled and 
‘lost’ identity. In Vedanta, the commonest act of perception 
implies the restoration of a lost identity (as Chaitanya or conscious¬ 
ness) between the perceiver and the perceived, pramatri and 
his vishaya . This essential identity must be worked out consis¬ 
tently and thoroughly, without leaving any precipitate of differ¬ 
ence whatever, if the aspirant is to go beyond the plane of 
duality which has made a Jlva of Siva. * t * 

Take for example man and woman. One can^e equated with # 
the other subject to certain limits, measures, and conditions. 

84 Gaudapadlya Kdrika> IV. 31. 
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The polarity, antithesis or difference is patent. We should be 
able to resolve and get beyond bheda. Failing this man and 
woman will be pels a of each other, as they often are in common 
experience. But if identity, as distinguished from mere condi¬ 
tional, tentative equality can be affirmed and realized, then the 
two poles or opposites will resolve into unity and will form one 
integral whole. The pasa , the noose, then disappears.’ 35 

i 

The Tantrikas opposed the cult of suppression with respect to 
some of the cravings of the flesh; they thereby anticipated the 
teachings of psycho-analysis. But their views and practices also 
implied the overcoming of the natural feelings of disgust in rela¬ 
tion to the supposedly unclean objects ; here they were doing as 
much violence to the common sensibility of mankind as the reli¬ 
gious teachers recommending complete suppression of the flesh. 
In a way, the Tantrika cults effected a reductio ad absurdum of the 
doctrine of non-duality that had been preached by the Buddhist 
and Hindu idealists of India. These cplts constitute a warning 
against taking any doctrine, however lofty, too literally and too 
seriously ; ultimately it may turn out that the common sense of 
mankind, at least in respect of the human values, is a more reliable* 
guide than metaphysical speculations, resting on remote and far¬ 
fetched assumptions. 


w Swami Pratyagatmananda, “Tantra as Way of Realization”, The Cultural 
Heritage of India , Vol. IV, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 232-233. 
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The religion of Christ has no affinity whatever with philosophic 
Hinduism, but it bears great similarity to some of the devotional 
cults of India particularly Vaishnavism. This does not imply that 
the devotional creeds here were wholly divorced from philosophical 
speculations. It was inevitable that the different forms of Hinduism 
should have acted and reacted on one another. The fact that 
Ramanuja, Madhva and other representatives of devotional 
theism attempted to fownulate systematic philosophies testifies to 
the influence of the speculative environment created by the 
classical philosophers. Thus Ramanuja is intensely aware of the 
system of the Advaita Vedanta as propounded by Sankara and 
his followers. If he does not betray comparable awareness of 
Buddhist and Jaina doctrines, it is because the more influential 
tenets of those doctrines had already been partly disposed of and 
partly assimilated by the classical Hindu philosophers. Christianity 
too created philosophical doctrines, mostly theological, in support 
of its dogmas during the middle ages. The Christian thinkers drew 
a good deal on Greek thought particularly the systems of Plato, 
Aristotle and Plotinus; likewise, the Indian theistic thinkers such as 
Ramanuja and Madhva derived several of their tenets from the 
Sankhya and the Nyaya-Vaiseshika schools; they also drew inspira¬ 
tion from the theistic trends in the several Upanishads. 

The devotional creeds of India centre largely round the two 

f 

deities Vishnu and Siva. Both these gods are found mentioned in 
the Vedic hymns. According to some scholars, the worship of Siva 
and Sakti had been prevalent in India in the pre-Aryan culture 
represented by the archaeological remains at Mobanjodaro and 
Harappa. Vishnu figures as a solar deity in th^ Rigvedic hymns* 
there he is held to be distinctly inferior to Indra and Varuna as 
well as to Agni. Later on Vishnu became identified with Krishna 

43 
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Vasudeva, whose worship had been prevalent among the Vrishnis 
or the Satvatas, on the one hand, and with Narayana, originally 
described as a Rishi, on the other. The Rigveda makes frequent 
mention of the three strides of Vishnu, which are variously inter¬ 
preted as meaning the three periods of the sun’s course, (i.e., his 
rise, culmination and setting); threefold manifestation of light in 
the three divisions of universe (viz., fire on earth, lightning in the 
atmosphere and the sun in the sky); as the earth, air and sky. 1 
Later on, in Puranic literature, the three strides gave rise to the 
legend of Vamana, one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and Bali, the 
king of Daityas, whom Vishnu had sought to misguide and 
deceive. 

The earliest reference to Krishna, son of Devaki, and a disciple 
of Rishi Ghora of the Ahgiras family, occurs in the Ghhandogya 
Upanishad (III. 17. 6.). His identification with Vasudeva was a 
later phenomenon. Vasudeva became the founder of the Bhagavata 
religion, which is also called Narayanlya, Satvata, Ekantika or 
Paficaratra religion. References to the ^.uit of bhakti directed on 
Vasudeva are to be met with in Panini’s Ashtadhyfiyl and the 
MahabhUshya of Patanjali. The §vet(isvatara Upanishad , the Bhagavad - 
gita and the Narayanlya section of the Mahdbhdrata constitute the 
earlier sources of the Bhagavata religion; the Vishnu-purana and the 
Bhagf'iata-purana are important among the later sources, as also are 

* r _ * 

the Nftrada-bhahti-sutra and the SUndilya-sutra. Besides these, 
there are various Agama works belonging to the Vaishnava and 
Saiva creeds of devotional theism. Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, 
Vallabha and Sri Chaitanya are some of the important Hindu 
thinkers who elaborated the doctrinal side of Vaishnavism and gave 
currency to different forms of devotional worship. But these 
philosophers are not necessarily the most important exponents and 
propagators of the devotional cult. Among the philosophers named 
above Vallabha and Chaitanya are relatively more important than 
Ramanuja or Nimbarka, though Ramanuja is certainly the most 
eminent among these thinkers. And as a literary source of Vaish¬ 
navism in all its forms the SrimadbhUgavata has been more highly 
regarded than any writing, by any of the aforesaid philosophers. 
There are several reasons for this. First, the practising Vaishnavas 
have been more interested in the practical rituals associated with 
their religion than in the doctrinal details; secondly, the Bhagavata - 

1 Vide, The Cultural Heritage of India , Vol. IV, p. 109. 
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pur ana depicts the life of Lord Krishna which directly interests His 
devotees. A tyjfical Vaishnava finds greater spiritual enjoyment 
and satisfaction in the perusal of the SrlmadbhUgavata in its Sans¬ 
krit or vernacular versions than in the reading of philosophical 
texts by different theistic thinkers. In northern India, those who 
worshipped Vishnu in the form of Rama were similarly attached to 
the reading of the Ramacharitamanasa of Tulasldasa. In the south, 
the hymns composed by the Vaishnava saints called the Alvars 
have been likewise popular.*The writings of these saints are looked 
upon as having scriptural authority by Vaishnava philosophers 
particularly the Ramanujites. 

There are reasons to believe that devotional theism in its beginn¬ 
ings was, like philosophical Hinduism, a reaction against the extra- 
vertic cult of sacrifice. Even in the Chhandogya Upanishad we find the 
teacher Ghora repudiating grosser forms of sacrifice and recommend¬ 
ing finer spiritual practices instead. The Svetdsvatara Upanishad , 
which is noteworthy for its devotional theistic tone, also seems to have 
little respect for the cult of sacrifice. The Bhagavadglta (IV. 33) atta¬ 
ches greater value to JhUna-yajHa (sacrifice in the form of knowledge) 
than to sacrifice performed with material things. The G'itd, an im¬ 
portant scripture of devotional-theistic schools, seems to have scant 
regard for the Vedas that enjoin sacrifices for the attainment of 
heaven. It describes those who, driven by desires, show devotig,p to 
the pronouncements of the Veda as unwise (11.42). Lord Krishna 
proceeds to say: ‘The Vedas deal with (the objects consisting of) the 
three gunas; you, O Arjuna, should go beyond them.’ (II. 45). 

In other respects, too, devotional theism shows similarity with 
philosophical Hinduism and was deeply influenced by the latter. 
Thus, all the spokesmen of the Bhakli School deprecate man’s 
involvement in the world and its pleasures, and emphasize the 
need of self-control. While the theistic philosophers from Ramanuja 
onwards concentrate their dialect ical guns against the Advaita of 
Sankara, the Vishnu-purana and the Bhagavata seem to teach a 
monistic philosophy. It may be noted here that one of the impor¬ 
tant commentaries on the Bhagavata is by Sridhara, who is a 
follower of the Advaita-Vedanta. The following extracts from the 
Vishnu-purana will be seen to attest its monistic l<ianiijgs; they also 
testify to its having been influenied by Vijnanavida: 


The Lord is wholly of the nature of knowledge, and not a thing 
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or substance; therefore, know you all variety of the objects 
including mountains, oceans and the earth to tfe manifestations 
of Vijhana or knowledge. When, after the destruction of karma , 
]nana> free of defects, stays in its own pure nature, then there 
remain no mutual differences among things, the differences being 
the fruits of the tree of volition. Therefore, O Dvija, there are 
no objects whatsoever apart from Vijhana or knowledge; the 
same Vijhana is experienced in manifold forms by individual 
minds in accordance with their different Karmas (actions bearing 
moral fruits). One real Vijhana , existent, pure, and sorrowless is 
free from all kinds of defects such as greed; that is the supreme 
lord Vasudeva; nothing except Him exists. 2 

Advaitic doctrines, including a sort of Mayavada, are frequently 
echoed by the BhUgavata also : 

‘The wise (lit. the knowers of reality) describe that real which is 
knowledge, non-dual; it is called firahman , Paramdtmd and 
Bhagavan .’ (I. 2. 11). 

(Says the Lord:) ‘My description as bound or as liberated is due 
to the (three) gunas , it does not indicate the actual state o£ 
affairs; the gunas are rooted in maya; actually, there is neither 
liberation nor bondage for me. Sorrow and delusion, pleasure 
and pain and embodiment all are due to mayUl like dream the 
world, which is unreal, is an appearance to the Atman\ (XI. 

11 . 1 - 2 ). 

* l 

‘Just as the same gold is spoken of differently by people in the 
practical contexts, similarly the Lord Vishnu is talked about 
differently by ordinary people and by scholars of the Veda.’ 

(XII. 4.31). 

‘Salutation to Him, who by His inscrutable Maya created the 
gunas , and then, entering them, differentiated them : the great 
Lord, who constitutes the movement of the wheel of Samara , 
whose uninterrupted operations are difficult to comprehend.’ 

(X. 29). 

% 

The use t of £he* term Advaya in the first verse quoted from 
krlmadbhUgavata indicates the lingering influence of Buddhist 
philosophy. However, though the two principal Vaishnava Puranas 

a Vishnu Purana> II. >2, 39-40, 43-44. 
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show leanings towards a monistic world-view, their main interest 
centres round die person of the Saguna Brahman who is responsive to 
the call of the devotees. The two most important concepts of 
Vaishnava doctrine are God regarded as a Person and Bhakti or 
devotion considered as the norm of relationship between God and 
man. While the Vaishnava thinkers accept the traditional law of 
karma, they are yet inclined to believe more in the grace of their 
Godhead. Nor do they care # much for the state of liberation. To 
them the intoxication of bhakti , which is conceived to be an end in 
itself, is preferable to release or liberation. 

The God of the Vaishnavas is BhagavUn, an epithet which 
implies six perfections. These are complete overlordship, perfect 
virtue, fame, beauty, knowledge and detachment. He is the inner 
soul of the universe; ail beings reside in Him and He resides in all 
beings. He knows (about) lioth the creation and dissolution, com¬ 
ing into being and disappearing of the creatures. He also knows 
Vidya and Avidya , and is called Bhagavan on account of this. Free 
from defects, the term +Bhagavan connotes complete knowledge, 


complete Sakti (potency or power to accomplish anything), Bala 
(power to support ), Aisvarya (power to control), Virya (change¬ 
lessness), Tejas (power to subdue or surpass everything). 3 

The above description of God is from Vishnu-purana. Long 
before that the following description of God had been given irt* the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad (VI. 7-9): 


‘Chief Lord among the lords, Highest among the gods, Master 
of masters, transcending everything, we know that Deity, King 
of the world, worthy of praise; 

Without body and sense-organs, there is none equal to or greater 
than Him; His supreme power is varied or manifold; His 
knowledge, strength and activity are innate; 

He is the cause and master of those who own instruments; He 
has neither a creator nor a master’. 


The Vishnu-purana describes God Vishnu as unchanging, pure, 
eternal, always maintaining the same form, one with the world. 
He is also the cause of its creatioij, maintenance afid destruction. 4 

8 Ibid., VI. 5. 74-75, 78-79. These verses have been quoted by Ramanuja in 
his Sri-Bhashya, under 1. 1. 1. 

4 Chap. II. 1. 4. 
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According to the Bhagavata God creates the world, makes and 
unmakes things, in the mood of sport or Ilia : He sports, He makes 
His Self involve in sport. 6 

The concept of Ilia as the motive underlying creation is explicitly 
mentioned by Badarayana in the Sutra II. 1. 33. Commenting 
on it Ramanuja remarks: c Brahman who by sheer volition brings 
about creation, sustenance and dissolution of the world, has Ilia or 
sport alone as the motive or object.’ yhe same interpretation is 
given by Nimbarka, and also by Vallabha, who, however, explains 
the term Kaivalya rather differently. It is interesting to note that 
Sankara too interprets the sutra along similar lines. Here an 
objection arises: creating the world in a sportive spirit, why should 
God permit undesirable differences as regards the happiness, 
misery, etc. of the different creatures to prevail ?. In reply, the 
author of the Sutras as well as the # commentators all fall back 
upon the law of karma . • 

The theistic philosophers do not accept the Maya doctrine of 
Sankara, which makes Maya a synonym of Ajhana , an entity which 
cannot be described either as real or as unreal. The Vaishnava 
thinkers are generally inclined to describe Maya as the power of God. 
Sometimes it is identified with Prakriti. The Svetasvatara states! 
‘Maya should be known to be Prakriti and Mahesvara as the lord 

of F\akriti i (IV. 10). Ramanuja quotes this line from Svetasvatara 

0 

in his commentary on the Gita (VII. 14, and XIII. 2.). The 
Bhagavata-purana alludes to God’s power called Maya ‘which is 
both sat and asat, real *and unreal. God creates the world by this 
power.’ 6 Under the sutra I. 1. 21 in his Srlbhashya Ramanuja 
interprets Maya , by which God creates, or transforms himself as, 
the world, to mean God’s volition, which is a form of his knowledge. 
In support of this interpretation Ramanuja quotes the Naighan- 
tukas who consider the words ‘ Maya ’ and * jfiana ’ to be synonymous. 
In the Gita Bhashya (IV. 6), he quotes another line from some¬ 
where which states: ‘By Maya , He ever knows the good and evil 
(actions) of the creatures’. 

In Vaishnavism, God comes to acquire several other attributes 

than those generally mentioned in Upanishadic literature. The 

most impoi!\ant®atfribute of or element in Brahman , according to the 

m c 

6 Atmanam Krldayan Krtdan—Bhagavata (II. 4.7). 

# Saktih sadasadatmika; rriaya tiama mahabhaga yayedam nirmame Vibhuh. (III. 5. 
25). 
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Upanishads, is consciousness. Brahman is defined as Prajfiana , 
knowledge or cDnsciousness. Sat and Ananda (existence and bliss) 
are also said to constitute the essence of Brahman . When Brahman 
is conceived as Saguna y power becomes an important attribute. 
The Vaishnava God is endowed with qualities which make Him 
more charming and gracious. In his Sarandgatigadyam y Ramanuja 
describes Brahman or God as ‘different from everything else, being 
of the nature of infinite knowledge and bliss, inscrutable, divine 
and mysterious, possessed # of infinite purity, beauty, delicacy, 
charm, youth, gracefulness, friendliness, compassion, sweetness, 
generosity 5 , etc. ‘God is the mother, father, kinsman and teacher. 
He is learning and wealth to the devotee 5 . Nimbarka, too, 
attributes sweetness and beauty to God in addition to majesty and 
other qualities. Nimbarka and his followers seek to direct their 
devotional attitude on God as possessing the above qualities. In 
Suddhadvaita system of Vallabha, Brahman is conceived as having 
three forms. The highest form is known as Krishna or Purushottama, 
who is full of rasa (sweetness) and ananda (joy). Purushottama is the 
Para-Brahman or the highest Brahman . The second form of Brahman 
is that of Antarydmin or inner -Brahman dwelling in the souls. The 
•third form is known as Akshara-Brahman y which, appearing as 
Prakriti and Purusha , becomes the cause of everything. 

Before we pass on to the consideration o fbhakti y the secbnd most im- 
portant concept of Vaishnava theism, I would like to note some impor¬ 
tant points of difference between the philosophical creeds of Hindu¬ 
ism on the one hand and the later theistic creeds on the other. 

(1) In philosophical Hinduism, on the whole, the concept of 
dtman or individual self is more central than the concept of God. 
This is true even of Advaitic literature where the terms Atman and 
Brahman are used more or less synonymously and interchangeably. 
In the Nyaya doctrine of salvation, too, as we have seen, the indi¬ 
vidual soul figures more prominently than God. 

(2) The theistic systems regard the individual soul as atomic in 
size. This may be taken to be an indication of the diminished 
importance of the individual soul. In the classical systems, Hindu, 
Buddhist as well as Jaina, perfection was conceived as being in¬ 
herent in the individual’s own self; in theistic \fedaijja the soul’s 
perfection consists in its union \£ith God. Further, in these latter 
systems there is continued emphasis on the soul’s absolute depen¬ 
dence on God. 
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(3) This emphasis leads logically to the doctrine of bhakti or 
devotion as the sole means of the attainment of lib ration; corres¬ 
pondingly, there is a tendency to underrate the importance of 
knowledge. 

(4) The advocates of theistic Vedanta are in general opposed to the 
doctrine of Jlvanmukti. This may also be taken to be a corollary 
of the belief that perfection is extraneous to the soul’s own nature. 

(5) The theistic Vedantists, on the whole, have a more positive 
attitude towards social life and the duties involved in that life. 
This accords with their devaluation of the efficacy of mere knowl¬ 
edge. Thus, commenting on the verse XVIII. 5 of the GitU 
Ramanuja observes : ‘the aspirant after moksha should never 
abandon such actions enjoined by the Veda as yajha (sacrifices), 
practice of charity and austerities ; on the contrary, he should 
perform these every day until the time of death. Why ? because. .. 
actions relating to one’s caste and stage of life tend to purify the 
wise and the thoughtful (lit. those who practice manana or reflec¬ 
tion)’. Such utterances occur frequently not only in the Glia - 
BhUshya but also in other works of Ramanuja including the Sri- 
Bhdshya and the Vedartha-Sahgraha. Nimbarka also requires that an 
individual continue to perform his caste duties and duties related 
to various stages of life even after the rise of wisdom brought about 
by the performance of those duties. 7 Vallabha is opposed to the 
life oi renunciation in the path of knowledge. He &ays : ‘Therefore, 
in the Kali age, the life of renunciation can lead only to regret or 
repentance ; it also leads to hypocrisy ; therefore one should not 
take to the life of renunciation in (on account of) knowledge’. 8 
Commenting on B. S. III. 4. 31 Vallabha observes: ‘Just as even 
the man of knowledge during normal times should eat the food 
offered by good people only, in conformity with the injunction (of 

S' 

the Sastras), so also he should perform the duties of the dsrama 
because they have been enjoined’. 

(6) The theistic philosophers from Ramanuja onwards are 
inclined to rely less and less on reason and to appeal more and more 
to scriptures. The classical philosophers such as the proponents 


7 Vidya SahakaritvenV pi vividishanti yajrienetyadina yajriader vihitatvat mumukshuria’ 
j by anushtheyam. (Bhashya on £. S . III. 4, ,^3). 

8 Atah kalau sa Sarftnyasah paschat-tapaya rianyatha , pashanditvam bhavech chapi 
tasmad jTiane na samnyaset ( Samnyasa-nirnaya , verse 16, quoted by S.N. Da9 Gupta, 
A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IV. Cambridge, 1939, p. 356). 
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of Nyaya-Vaiseshika, Sankhya-Yoga, Jaina and Buddhist systems 
attach greater*importance to reason, rational intuition or spiri¬ 
tual experience. Experience remains important with the later 
thinkers also, but reason is not accorded an important place, 
particularly in their constructive speculations. Sankara also 
attaches importance to &ruti, but in his writings the role of reason 
is equally important. He strives hard to give rational appearance 
to the teachings of the Upanishads. He also attempts to offer some 
sort of proof for the existence of his first principle, Atman or 
Brahman. On the contrary, Ramanuja clearly declares that the 
existence of God cannot be established by pramUnas . Nor does he 
seem to be worried for having had to take up this attitude in 
regard to the incapacity of the pramanas. The attitude is shared by 
Madhva, Nimbarka and other theistic commentators on the B. S. 
In this respect Vallabha’s altitude is still more uncompromisingly 
orthodox. He says in effect that reaeon should not be used even 
in determining the import of the Scripture. Even when the 
Scripture seems to tea^h contradictory things about Brahman they 
should be accepted as a whole. There can be no real contradic¬ 
tions in Brahman , whose power is unlimited and incomprehensible, 
and who can assume all sorts of forms. 9 It may be added here 
that the representatives of theistic Vedanta believe in the authority 
of not only the traditional scriptures but also several Purdnqg and 
the Agama works. 

Bhakti or Devotion 

God can be apprehended neither by the senses nor by the intel¬ 
lect. He can be known and attained only through devotion. A 
vast amount of literature dealing with the cult of devotion exists 
both in Sanskrit and in different regional languages of India, e.g. 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, Bengali, Assamese, etc. The 
Bhagavadglta and the Ndrdyaniya Section of the Mahdbhdrata are the 
most important among the early Sanskrit texts. In the Gita are 
contained almost all the elements of the Bhdgavata dharma that was 

later elaborated in some of the Puranas and the theistic Schools. 

« 

The Gita, does not contain any formal definition of bhakti or devo¬ 
tion, but it clearly suggests how the devotees»showJd behave in 
relation to God (and also in relation to the w<3rld, as we shall seg 
later). Thus we read : 

9 Sarva-bhavana-samarthe brahmani bhavachcha . (Anubhathya I. 1. 1.). 
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Ever chanting my names (or contemplating and describing 
my glories), striving (to attain me) with determination, bowing 
to me with devotion, they ever contemplate and worship me. 

(IX. 14). 

Fix your mind on Me, be devoted to Me, sacrifice for Me and 
make obeisance to Me ; thus uniting yourself to Me and being 
entirely devoted to Me, you shall assuredly come to Me. (IX. 34). 
O Son of Kunti, whatever you do, eat. offer as oblation (to the 
sacred fire), whatever you bestow as a gift, whatever you do by 
way of austerities, offer it all to Me. (IX. 27). 

Leaving aside all duties or religious practices (recommended 
by various authorities), seek refuge in Me alone. I shall absolve 
you of all sins ; grieve not. (XVIII. 66). 

I am equally present in all living beings (or, all creatures are 
equal to me), none is hateful or dear to Me. However, those 
who devoutly worship Me, abide in Me, as also I abide in them. 

(IX. 29). 

Neither by the study of Vedas, nor by austerity, nor by charity, 
nor by sacrificial ritual can I be seen in this form as you have 
seen Me. Through singleminded devotion, however, I can be 
seep in this form and known in essence and even entered into, 
O Arjuna. (XI. 53-54). 

The first five slokas describe and suggest how a devotee behaves 
or should behave ; the last extract indicates God’s partiality for 
the devotee. 

The Sandilya Sutra defines bhakti as supreme or surpassing attach¬ 
ment to God. 10 The Narada-bhakti-sutra , another important treatise 
on devotion, elucidates that concept as follows : 

Bhakti is supreme love directed on God. It is of the nature of 
amrita (nectar or bliss). Having achieved it, man attains fulfil¬ 
ment or perfection and becomes immortal or completely satisfied. 
Having attained bhakti one desires nothing, bothers about noth¬ 
ing, hates *\oth£ng<; he does not take delight in external objects, 

I 

nor does he feel &ny urge. Having known or realized bhakti one 
becomes intoxicated as it were, unmoved and silent, feeling 

10 Sa para* nuraktir Isvtf.e. 
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delight only in self. Bhakti or love of God has no element of 
desire in it; if is of the nature of nirodha, i.e. withdrawal from 
all forms of action secular and religious. Bhakti or devotion is 
superior even to karma (action), knowledge or jfidna-yoga, be¬ 
cause it is an end in itself. ( Sutras 2-8, 25-26). 

This is almost a mystical conception of Bhakti. Narada goes on 
to say: 

Divine love or bhakti is indefinable in nature. It is like the 
pleasures of taste enjoyed by the dumb. It is devoid of 
(definable) qualities, devoid of the element of desire for any¬ 
thing external; it grows from more to more every moment, is 
without break, and is of the nature of a subtle kind of experience 
.... There are no distinctions due to caste, learning, external 
appearance, birth, possessions and Occupation among the devo¬ 
tees; for they all belong to Him. ( Sutras 54-55). 

The Bhdgavata-purana {VII. 5.23) recognizes ninefold devotion, 
i.e. nine marks or forms of bhakti. These are Sravana (listening to 
tlie name of God or to the episodes about God incarnate); Klrtana 
(chanting His name); Smarana (recollection of Him); Padasevana , 
Archana and Vandajia (serving Him, worshipping Him, bowing to 
Him); dasya or servitude; sakhya or friendship; and atmanivedana or 
self-offering. These concepts have been further elaborated by 
later writers in their treatises on devotion. Jivagosvamin, an 
author belonging to the Ghaitanya sect, considers the nine forms 
of devotion to be so many stages of bhakti culminating in self-offering. 
The Bhagavata gives concrete descriptions of these in various places. 
Thus, in II. 3.24 it is stated that a person’s heart should be 
regarded as being stone-hard if it does not melt under the recita¬ 
tion of God’s names by devotees. Similarly, in I. 5.22 it is said 
that chanting of God’s merits is the consummation of all spiritual 
efforts. ‘One who has dedicated hi? self to me’, says the Lord, 
‘desires nothing but Me : such a one desires neither the high 
abode of Brahma (the Creator) or Indra (the king of gods), nor 
universal overlordship, nor the powers of a Togin , fior yet emanci¬ 
pation from birth.’ (XI. 14.14). In the intoxicaffon of his high- 
pitched devotion, the devotee exhibits the following marks: ‘His 

speech is convulsive or stammering, his mind t>r psychic being is 

% 
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in a state of melting; he weeps often and laughs sometimes; bereft 
of the sense of shame, he sings and dances. Such Devotee of Mine 
purifies the whole world. 5 (XI. 14.24). In XI. 14.20 the Lord is 
made to say to Uddhava: ‘Neither Yoga, nor the way of Sankhya, 
neither study nor penance nor renunciation wins Me as does the 
intensity of devotion*. 

The Concept of Grace m 

The germs of the doctrine of Grace are found in the Kathopanishad ; 

it is more fully developed in the BhagavadgitZ. In the former 

(I. 2. 20) we read: ‘Having abandoned actions rooted in desire, 

he, free of sorrow, witnesses the greatness of the Atman , through 

the grace of God (lit. the Supporter) 5 . And again, ‘This Atman 

cannot be attained by words, by intelligence or extensive study; It 

* 

can be reached only by one whom It elects; to such a one, the 
Atman reveals Itself. 5 Here according to the Ramanujites the term 
‘ Atman* stands for God. In the Gltd (XVIII. 66) the Lord 
expressly exhorts Arjuna to abandon all i(ritualistic) activities and 
seek refuge in Him only. Elsewhere (IX. 22) He declares: ‘Those 
devotees who, constantly and exclusively, think of Me and worship 
Me—of such, ever united to me, I look after the needs and the 
security 5 . 

Sp eaking as a philosopher Ramanuja defines bhakti as constant 
recollection of God. Such bhakti alone constitutes real knowledge 
and (according to Ramanuja) is recommended by Vedantic texts. 
In any case the knowledge cannot be equated with cognition 
produced by the comprehension of the meanings of the sentences. 
In his smaller tracts such as the Sarandgatigadyam , however, 
Ramanuja gives expression to a more emotional view of the concept 
of bhakti . There he calls God mother, father and teacher as also 
relative and friend. There he quotes two verses from the Gltd 
(XI. 43-44) where Arjuna describes Krishna as father of everything 
unmoving and implores Him to forgive him for his omissions 
and commissions even as a father forgives his son, a friend 
his friend and a lover his beloved. This stress on an intimate 
and human relationship between God and man becomes still 
more marked J irf later devotional works, philosophical and 
literary. u 

The followers of Ramanuja developed two conceptions of bhakti , 

one involving personal effort on the part of the devotee and the 
1 ** 
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other requiring complete surrender to and dependence on God. 
The former attitude is called Bhakti and the latter Prapatti . The 
followers of bhakti adopt marka{anyaya . As the young monkey 
clings to the back of its mother who bears it along, so the devotee 
exerts himself by performing right actions, etc., and is also helped 
by God. The advocates of prapatti adopt the marjara-nyaya , i.e. the 
way of the young kitten, which depends wholly on its mother to 
be carried along by being seized in the mouth; the devotees of 
this school depend wholly on* God’s grace for their spiritual uplift 
and fulfilment. 

The doctrine of Grace is developed by Vallabha under his 
concept of Pushti y a term literally meaning the grace or benevolence 
of God. The scriptures enjoin the path of maryadd which involves 
combination of devotion with action and knowledge; following this 
path the aspirant gradually attains bhakti or devotion towards God. 
The follower of pushti, on the contrary, depends wholly on God 
for his fulfilment. This path transcends the boundaries of the 
scripturally sanctioned way of life. According to Vallabha pushti - 
bhakti is superior to maryada-bhakti and leads to higher fulfilment 
than the one attained through the former. 11 

God as Saviour 

Related to the doctrine of prapatti is the Vaishnava faith in God 
as Saviour of mankind particularly the devotees. While the 
philosophers of Vaishnavism do not explicitly hold that God can 
be associated with a physical body—witness Ramanuja’s insistence 
that the existence of God cannot be established by any pramana 
(perception, inference etc.) other than scripture—the saints and 
popular teachers belonging to that faith attached the greatest 
importance to the worship of various incarnations of God Vishnu. 
Now the main object of an Incarnation is to rescue the righteous 
and the order of righteousness from powers hostile to them. In the 
Gita (IV. 7-8) Lord Krishna is made to say: ‘Whenever there is 
decline of dharma or righteousness and ascendency of unrighteous¬ 
ness, then I assume bodily form. For the protection of the virtuous 
and destruction of the evil-doers, and for establishing dharma, or 
righteousness, I am born from age to age.’ E»vei* ap^t from the 
incarnations Lord Vishnu (as alsft Lord Siva, whs however never 
incarnates himself in a visible form on the earth) is described in 

ll See Anubhahaya on the Sutras III. 3.29; IV. 2.4; III.«4.46; and IV. 4.9. 
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the Puranas as being ever on the move for the benefit of those 
who invoke Him for help in a spirit of devotioifc Not that the 
Lord is literally on the move (though according to Hindu mytho¬ 
logy He possesses not only powerful, unfailing weapons but also 
the swift vehicle in the form of an eagle and also a sort of aeroplane, 
the pushpaka ), the idea is that the Lord, being Omnipresent, can 
appear anywhere when properly invoked. The Vaishnava Puranas 

are full of stories how Vishnu came to the rescue of this or that 

* 

creature who called upon Him in a spirit of utter dependence and 
devotion. Vishnu assumed the form of a Boar, when the Earth 
had to be saved from being si:.ik into the ocean; and of the Man- 
lion (Nrisimha), when the great devotee Prahlada had to be 
justified in his Faith against his taunting father, Hiranyakasipu. 
Assuming the form of Rama He killed the great demon king 
Ravana; in the form of Krishna, #He was responsible for the 
destruction of such wicked riders as Kamsa, Sisupala, Jarasindhu, 
etc. Lord Vishnu saved an elephant from the clutches of a crocodile 
when the former sincerely called for His help. He even went to 
deliver Ajamila from the envoys of fama, when the former 
pronounced the word Narayana which was also the name of his 
son. Apart from Vishnu a large number of stories centre round 
the figures of Rama and Krishna, telling how the Lord in those 
forms saved the life, honour, virtuous way of life, etc. from the 
threatening posture of this or that wicked and powerful individual. 
It may be remembered here that, apart from being sweet, 
charming and gracious the God of the Vaishnavas is both Omni¬ 
present and Omnipotent; He is thoroughly capable of being 
aroused to righteous indignation and anger. Not that the Lord 
is lacking in forgiveness. Lord Krishna suffered a hundred abuses 
showered upon Him by Sisupala quietly; but when the latter still 
continued to be abusive, He killed him with a single smooth stroke 
of his famous disc, the Sudarsana-chakra. 

The Concept of Liberation 

According to theistic Vedanta as represented in the various 
commentaries on the B.S . liberation consists in some sort of 
association^witt Qodhead and in the enjoyment flowing from that 
association. Ramr.nuja and Nimfcfarka seem to recognize only one 
kind of liberation but Madhva and Vallabha distinguish several 
kinds of Mukti or fulfilment. According to Madhva liberation is of 
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four kinds, Salokya , Samipya , Sarupya and •Soyw/jw. Salokya is residence 
in the same /dace as God where the sight of God is constantly 
available. Samipya implies still greater nearness to God. Sarupya 
mohsha has a still higher rank and is enjoyed by God’s attendants, 
who resemble Him in their outward forms. The highest kind of 
liberation is Sayujya which involves the entrance of the liberated 
soul into the body of God and its participation in God’s own 
blissful life. 12 

According to Ramanuja and Nimbarka liberation consists in the 
attainment of Sayujya with God. The liberated soul participates in 
the auspicious qualities of God including omniscience and bliss. But 
such a soul does not enjoy the functions of creation, etc. in relation 
to the universe; these functions belong exclusively to God. 

We have seen that Narada and the Bhagavata-purana conceive 
Bhakti or devotion to be a* end in itself. There is no substantial 
difference between this view and the yiews of liberation propounded 
by theistically inclined philosophers. Association with God, 
involving loving contemplation of Godhead, is the most important 
element in the various forms of liberation as conceived by the 
aforesaid philosophers. 

ft 

The Ethics of Vaishnavism 

The moral teaching of the Hindus centres generally round the 

_ 

concepts of varrfa or caste and asrama or stage of life. The term 
karma refers mostly to the duties relative to caste and stage of life; 
renunciation of karma also means the giving up of the above 
duties. There is a sense in which ethical life is conterminous with 
social life. But virtuous life or the practice of virtues may very 
well go beyond the requirements of social living. As early as in the 
age o£ Manu-Samhita it was believed that the Samnyasin (recluse or 
mendicant) transcended the duties relative to asrama or stage of 
life. But this did not mean that the Samnyasin transcended the 
moral order in the sense that he was no more required to practise 
virtues. Those scholars who have interpreted Jftanarriarga (the path 
of knowledge) as implying transcendence of ethical life in this 
latter sense have been clearly misrepresenting Hindu religious 
thought. The truth is that the mendicant or jhe JShikshu practises 
the higher virtues of truthfulneA, non-violence $r non-hostility and 

** See, S. N. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. IV (Cambridge, 
1949), p. 318. 
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forgiveness on a much larger scale than what is possible for a man 
living as a member of society. 

The Vaishnava writers in general are more inclined to attach 
value to social action and social morality than the classical 
philosophers of religion particularly the Advaita-Vedantins. Thus, 
following Manu the Bhagavata-purana (VII. 15.47) recognizes two 
kinds of action— pravritta and nivritta (action done with desire for 
fruit and that done without such desire purely in a spirit of duty 
respectively) — and avers that while th*e former results in repeated 
births, the latter leads to immortality. In so many words it 
condemns the grlhastha who abandons actions, calling him a vile 
exemplar of the asrama (VII. 15.38-39). The Narada-bhakti-sutra 
(12-13) expressly enjoins that ‘the injunctions of the scriptures 
should be scrupulously respected, even after one has decided on 
the course of bhakti; otherwise there is *isk of a fall. 5 The emphasis 
on continued action without; desire for fruits laid down in the 
Bhagavadglta is well known. Commenting on the Gita (XVIII. 5.) 
Ramanuja unambiguously declares: ‘The aspirant after moksha 
should never abandon such actions enjoined by the Veda as yajha 
(sacrifices, probably the daily sacrifices), practice of charity and 
austerities; on the contrary he should perform these everyday until* 
the time of (final) departure. Why ? because . . . actions relating 
to one’s caste and stage of life tend to purify the wise and the 
thoughtful’. Following the Gita Ramanuja states elsewhere ( B.G . 
III. 20) that ‘even for one fitted to pursue the jndnayoga, the path of 
action is superior to the path of knowledge’. Here it may be added 
that many authors on bhakti y including the authors of Ndrada- 
bhahti-sutra and Bhagavatapurana, agree in holding that when a person’s 
devotion reaches the stage of intoxication, social action ceases to be 
binding on him. Vallabha who is generally opposed to the life of 
renunciation in Kali age, permits renunciation for those swayed by 
intensity of devotion to God. 

For the attainment of bhakti Narada recommends the following 
measures : reflection on the (teachings of) devotional scriptures; 
actions calculated to arouse devotion to be performed; non-injury, 
truth, cleanliness or purity, compassion, etc. to be practised and 
faith cultivated ^(SQtras, .76-78). In one place (IV. 29.49) the 

Bhagavata gives a^-new meaning to action: ‘that is action proper 

< 

which pleases God, that is vidya or science which gives understand¬ 
ing of God\ 
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The devotee’s love of God is reflected in all his actions. The 
Vishnu-puratia agid the Bhdgavata seem to take a pantheistic view of 
the world, which becomes the basis of their ethics of universal love. 
The attitude of devotion towards God unites one not only to Him 
but also to His creatures. In Vaishnavism the Gospel of ahimsd takes 
a positive and emotional turn. In V . P. Prahlada, the great devotee 
of God Vishnu, observes: ‘One who causes pain to other by action, 
mind or speech does on that account suffer great evils. I do not 
wish, do or speak evil to anybody thinking all along that God resides 
in all living creatures as also in me .... Thus should the wise have 
unfaltering devotion towards all living creatures, knowing that Hari 
or God resides in or contains all creatures’. 13 The Bhagavata-purana 
likewise observes : ‘This world is another Godhead as it were’. (I. 
5.20). Referring to certain Rishis it remarks: ‘They moved about on 
earth looking at the univers# consisting of being and non-being as 
nondifferent from their own selves,’. (XI. 2.22). In one place in 
the V. P. we read that the householder should distribute or serve 
food to all creatures with a goodwill, to gods, men, animals, birds, 
siddhas y yakshas, serpents, ants, insects, etc. He should take out and 
dedicate food for all the creatures in the world, reflecting as follows: 
•This food is dedicated by me for all creatures suffering from hunger 
on account of their karma . May they be satisfied with it. For 
those who have no mother, father or relative, no food and no 
means to secure Food—for their benefit this food is placed on the 
earth; may their hunger be appeased, may they be happy. All 
these creatures, this food and myself are Vishnu, there is naught 
other than Vishnu; therefore I dispense this food for the nourishment 
of the creatures—the food that constitutes the body of the living 
beings. 14 

The great saint-poet Tulasidasa says in the prologue to the 
Rdmacharita-mdnasa: ‘With folded hands I offer salutation to the 
whole world, knowing that it is informed through and through with 
Sita and Rama.’ Elsewhere he observes: ‘How can they who see the 
world filled with their Lord feel hostility towards anyone ?’ One of 
the devotees 15 in the Bhagavata-purana expresses his concern for the 
suffering creatures in the following words: ‘I do not desire to 
obtain from God the supreme state accompanied fyy the eight 

13 V. P. I. 19. 6, 7, 9 

M V. P. HI. Chapter 11. 48-52. 

16 Rantidcva, see below, section on ethics of Christianity. 
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supernatural powers, nor do I desire cessation of birth; may I have 
allotted to me the experience within me of the ^miseries of all 
living beings, so that all of them may be freed from pain 5 . (IX.21.12). 
The devotee referred to here is shown offering food and drink to 
chance beggars while he is himself suffering from hunger and thirst. 

Another idea running through Vaishnava literature is that the 
devotee should perform actions with a view to pleasing God, and 

dedicate their fruits to Him. This notion is already found in a 

/ 

developed form in the Bhagavad-gUa . It is expected, not only that 
the devotee shall not harbour feelings of hostility towards any 
creature, but also that he shall have kindness and compassion for 
them. Thus we read in the Gita, (XII. 13-14) that the devotee of 
the following sort is dear to God: ‘not having hostility towards 
any living creature, being friendly, compassionate towards them, 
without sense of possession, free from Egoism, remaining the same 
under pleasure and pain, forgiving*. The Gita also expresses the 
significant idea that a man, by worshipping God through the perfor¬ 
mance of his own duty , attains perfection (XVTII. 46). The Bhdgavata 
in one place arranges entities of the world in a hierarchical order. 
In the hierarchy, it is pointed out, the non-living are inferior to the 
living, those to others endowed with breath, those to others that 
have intelligence, those to the others endowed with the operations 
of sense-organs. In this hierarchy man stands at the top. In the 
second graded series arranging men in an ascending order of merit 
the top position is given to the person who dedicates all his activi¬ 
ties, even his soul, to God. 16 

; ? C 

The Lord in the Bhagavaia also declares in places that ‘actions 
are necessary only until the time when the aspirant attains complete 
detachment towards the world, or faith in listening to stories about 
me’, etc. (XI.20.9). ButHe also says in the same place that ‘a person 
who has developed faith in my stories, etc. and is neither too 
detached nor too attached attains perfection through the path of 
devotion’ (XI. 20.8.) On the whole, the Bhdgavata attaches consi¬ 
derable importance to action and recommends its being combined 
with devotion. Some later writers, such as ROpa Gosvamin, 
however, express the view that neither knowledge nor karma should 
be combined with devotidn. 17 

c 1# Sec Srimadbhagavata , III. 29. 28-33. 

17 For a detailed view of the matter sec S. Bhattacharya, The Philosophy of the 
Srlmad-BHagavata (Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 1962), pp. 151 ff. 
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Christianity 

Christianity is the religion originally preached by Jesus Christ, who 
was a Jew both by birth and by faith. Jesus professed to teach the 
Jewish way of life and repeatedly remarked that he had come not 
to destroy, but to fulfil ‘the Law and the Prophets*. The scriptures 
of Christianity include not only the twenty-seven books or writings 
that constitute the New Testament , but also the sacred books of the 
Jews known as the Old Testament. The two Testaments together 
make up the Christian Bible . The specifically Christian teachings, 
however, are contained in the New Testament . The first three books 
of the N. T. —Matthew, Mark and Luke, the so-called synoptic 
gospels—recount the life and teachings of Jesus with minor 
variations. The fourth book, the Gospel according to John, is 
primarily interpretative. Tha fifth book relates the story of the 
followers of Jesus after his death. The remaining books largely 
consist of letters written by early Christian teachers chief among 
whom was Saint Paul. The rich and varied Christian religious 
tradition also includes the different interpretations of the teachings 
of Jesus by countless thinkers, reformers, etc. belonging to the 
history of Christendom down the centuries. 

In order fully to appreciate both the importance and the limita¬ 
tions of the teachings of Jesus, it is necessary to have some idea of 
the religion of the’ Old Testament . The earliest parts of the O. T. 
were composed before 1000 B. C., the latest were completed 
during the second century B. C. Some of the earlier parts may be 
as old as the later hymns of the Rig-veda . Both in moral and in 
religious sensibility those parts compare rather unfavourably with 
the Rig-veda. One of the oldest songs is that of Lamech, which is 
characterized by brutal boastfulness and a terrible thirst for revenge. 
Addressing his wives he says: 18 

Adah and Zillah, hear this voice of mine, 

Wives of Lamech, hearken to this speech of mine : 

I slay a man for wounds of mine, and a young man for bruises 
of mine. 

If Cain takes vengeance sevenfold, Lamech viWttruly seven and 
seventyfold. ' 

18 Quoted by Julius A. Bewer in The Literature of the Old Testament (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1953). p. 2. 
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Like the Aryans in the Rig-vedic period, the Hebrews lived under 
constant threat from enemies; like the Aryans they worshipped 
their God or gods mainly with the object of attaining victory. 
Moses, to whom the first five books of the 0. T ’. are attributed, 
preached the worship of Yahweh to a people who had suffered 
oppression at the hands of the Egyptian Pharoah. The great 
prophet was born at a time when the Pharoah had decreed death 
to every male Jewish baby. Moses, who escaped death through 
the sagacity of his mother, later on brought mysterious death to 
the first born in every Egyptian family thereby winning the 
confidence and following of the Jewish people. To the early Jews 
Yahweh was primarily a god of war, even as Indra was a god of 
war to the Indo-Aryans. A famous ode celebrating Israel’s victory 
over Sisera closely resembles the Rig-vedic Sukta where (VII. 83) 
Sudasa praises Indra, Varuna and hie priest who had made him 
victorious. In one place Yahweh exhorts his followers in the 
following words : ‘And ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall 
fall before you by the sword’. 19 Elsewhere (II. 20. 3-5) Yahweh 
informs the people that they shall not have any god other than 
him, and that he is a jealous God. In the same chapter we find 
the following moral commandments or instructions : * 

Honour thy father and thy mother; thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour; thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife 
nor his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour’s. 

The above commandments are from the Book of Exodus ; they are 
repeated in several other places such as Deuteronomy, Gh. V. In 
Gh. XI of this book man is commanded to ‘love the Lord thy God, 
and keep his charge and his statutes, and his judgments, and his 
commandments, always’. In Ch. XV we read: 

If there be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren within 
any of thy g«sctes«in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou shalt no£ harden thy he&rt, nor shut thine hand from thy 
poor brother: But thou shalt open thy hand wide unto him, and 


Leviticus, XXVI. 7. 
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shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need, in that which he 
wanteth. • 

Commenting on the progress of the Hebrew mind from the ‘semi¬ 
savage state to a highly moral and ethical civilization’ Dr. S. E. 
Frost writes: 

The earlier books were produced in a semi-savage nomadic 
culture and reflect the crude war-infested thinking of these early 
people who were polytheistic, believed in polygamy and practised 
many religious rites that seem strange to us to-day. Chief among 
these was human sacrifice . . . (later on) their leaders preached 
a code of human relationships that reach beyond much that we 
have been able to attain even in our own day. By so doing they 
repudiated the teachings arr& practices of their ancestors. There 
is a great difference between the* god of early Hebrews who 
ordered his followers to destroy their enemies even to dashing 
the heads of babies against rocks and the God of Isaiah and 
Hosea who taught men to love their enemies. 20 

•As stated above Jesus came not to destroy but to fulfil ‘the law, 
or the prophets’. 21 The New Testament repeats practically all the 
important moral commandments of the older Testament. *But 
Jesus did more than repeat the teachings of the Prophets. He 
refined both the ethical and the religious parts of those teachings. 
This refinement appears to be particularly marked when viewed in 
relation to the earlier books of the 0. T*.; even in relation to its 
later parts, the teachings of Jesus show considerable spiritual 
progress : 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. (Matt. 
V. 38-39). 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

20 Dr. S. E. Frost, The Sacred Writings of the World*s Great Religions (The New 
Home Library, The Philadelphia), p. 154. 

Matthew, V. 17. 
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But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you. ( loc, cit.) 

While enjoining charity Jesus recommends: ‘Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth: That thine alms may be 
in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret himself shall 
reward thee openly.’ ( ibid., VI. 3-4). 

The phrase ‘shall reward thee openly’ occurs thrice in the 
chapter from which the above extract has been taken. Variants of 
this phrase, embodying a negative emphasis (i.e., connoting 
punishment) occur as many times in the same chapter. These 
expressions denote one standard form of relationship between God 
and man as envisaged in the N. T ’. Another relationship is empha¬ 
sized by the conception of God as the loving Father. God is the 
Father of all human beings, as He is the Creator of the whole 
world. But the most important proof of God’s love for man is 
that He sent his ‘only begotten son’ J^sus to save mankind by 
embracing the cross. 

The Christian doctrine, as elaborated in the extensive literature 
of the JV*. T ., consists of the following three parts: (1) belief in 
God, the Creator of the universe ; and in his son Jesus Christ, who 
is both the Son of God and the Son of man, and who acts as an 
intermediary between God and man ; and in tfie Holy Ghost; (2) 
stress on the necessity of Faith in God and his Son; and on obey¬ 
ing the commandments and glorifying God. These commandments 
enjoin both love of God and love of the neighbour. (3) The third 
part of the doctrine relates to belief in Original Sin and the pos¬ 
sibility of Salvation through faith in Christ and the grace of God. 
Both as a body of doctrine and as a creed Christianity developed 
and changed in the later centuries, but it has never seriously ques¬ 
tioned or departed from the fundamental teachings of the N. T. 
The few philosophers and thinkers who dared question its funda¬ 
mental dogmas were openly declared by it to be heretical; their 
views could not form part of the orthodox doctrine. In this respect, 
Christianity presents a notable contrast to Hinduism which latter 
found rocan fdr most divergent theoretical beliefs as well as for nu¬ 
merous forms of Worship within its ever-expanding historical identity. 

We shall now pass on to deal with the three parts of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, taken in a slightly altered order, in greater detail. 
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Christian Theology 

Although Christianity is a theistic religion, its principal scrip¬ 
ture, the Synoptic Gospels, and even the JV. T. as a whole, has 
very little to say about God. As a matter of fact the JV. T. is a 
book concerned mainly with the lives and activities of Jesus and 
his apostles. On the other hand the central and dominant figure 
in the 0. T. is God, the Creator of the universe who feels special 
concern for the house of Israel. This God, of course, is a Spirit; it 
cannot be said though that the O. T. has any refined conception 
of spirit or the spiritual. In Genesis (I. 2) we read that ‘the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters’. In other places ‘spirit’ 
seems to be equivalent of a ghost as in the following sentences : 
‘The Spirit of the Lord came upon Gideon* ( Judges, VI. 34) and 
‘The spirit of the Lord began to move him’ (Judges, XIII. 25). 
Again, ‘spirit* seems to be associated in the minds of the authors 
of the 0. T. with the power to breathe : ‘The spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of the Almighty hath given me life’. 
(Job, XXXIII. 4). CJod is all-powerful : ‘Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power and the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty’. (1 Chronicles, XXIX. 11). He is also Omnipresent and 
**Omniscient. He is ‘light and in him is no darkness at all’. (1 John, 
1.5). God is also described as ‘sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up’. (Isaiah, VI. 1.). He is ‘King eternal, immortal, invi¬ 
sible’. (1 Timothy, I. 17.). 

In the above description of God only two quotations have been 
taken from JV. T., the rest are from the 0. T. Jesus takes this con¬ 
ception of God more or less for granted. 

Jesus is conscious of his special relationship with God, whom he 
often refers to as ‘my Father’. Jesus bids us both love God and 
fear Him : ‘Thou sfiait love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength’. (Mk. XII. 30). Also : ‘And fear not them that kill the 
body but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell’. (Matt. X. 28). 
Obviously Jesus docs not suspect that love cannot be commanded. 
No attempt has been made in the JV. T. to present God as lovable. 
That God is our Father who looks, or may look,* aft^r our needs 
if we obey Him , is not a sufficient reason for extending love as dis¬ 
tinguished from respect to Him. Later Christian writers are fond 
of equating God’s love with disinterested parental love, but the 
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equation is not borne out by the text of the gospels. Surely, no 

Father can ever think of casting his children into ftre, much less 

into everlasting fire of hell. 22 Far from being disinterested, God’s 

love towards His creatures particularly men seems to be determined 

wholly by the degree of obedience and adoration extended by 

mankind to Him. Christianity does not believe in the law of karma 

or moral retribution in any strict sense ; the wrath of the Christian 

God is directed not only against the unrighteous but also against 

# 

those who refuse to honour and glorify Him. Like a despot who 
feels insulted when ignored, God may inflict the harshest punish¬ 
ment on people and even incline them to do evil deeds, in case they 
fail to be thankful to Him and glorify Him. Thus St. Paul reports : 

Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness through the 
lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between 
themselves. ^ 

For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections : for even 
their women did change the natural use into that which is 
against nature. (Romans X. 24, 26). 

The above passages, and those following them, ill accord both^ 
with the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and that of atonement. 
The Vaishnava God also is inclined to punish the evil-doers and 
those who deny God ; but, inasmuch as Vaishnavism subscribes to 
belief in the law of karma, God therein is more or less an instru¬ 
ment of moral retributiop. As the Gita declares, God incarnates 
himself as a finite being chiefly with the object of reestablishing 
the reign of righteousness on earth. Apart from this, the partiality 
of the Vaishnava God for the tribe of gods and for the devotees is a 
patent fact. In Gh. XVI of the Gita, after describing men belong¬ 
ing to the demoniac order, the Lord remarks : ‘such people, who 
are full of hatred or hostility towards others, cruel, vilest among 
men, I repeatedly throw into demoniacal wombs in different 
births. O Son of Kunti, cast into demoniacal wombs, birth after 
birth, these fools, attaining not to Me, ever sink into lower states 
of existence.’ (XVI. 19-20). The God of the Vaishnavas seems to 

** Cf. Matt. ^XVIII.JJ) : Therefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut 
them off, and cast them from thee : it is better for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands and two feet to be cast into everlasting 
fire. 
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have no more compassion for beings with evil disposition than the 
God of St. Pai*l! Some thinkers of our own time who have plea¬ 
ded that punishment be inflicted on criminals mainly with a view 
to reforming them, show a more developed moral sensibility in 
this regard than the authors of the aforesaid scriptures. 

As stated above the JV*. T. does not attempt to present God as 
lovable ; this is even more true of the 0. T. But the centre of the 
Christian creed, as we shall gradually realize, is Jesus Christ rather 
than God ; and Jesus, as depicted in the JV*. T., is certainly a 
lovable personality. Over and above his spiritual earnestness and 
ethical seriousness, Jesus seems to have qualities which impart to 
his personality almost a lyrical charm and sweetness. The 
Brihadaranyaka Up. (III. 5. 1.) calls upon the learned brahmin to 
abandon (the pride of) learning and stay like a child (balyena 
tishthaset ) ; and Jesus declass : ‘Verily I say unto you, except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’. (Matt. XVIII. 3). And again: ‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto me and forbid them not: for of 
such is the kingdom of God’. (Mk. X. 14). Taking a child in his 
arms, he said to his disciples : ‘whosoever shall receive one of such 
•children in my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall receive 
me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me’, (ibid., IX. 37). 
Charming also is his reference to the‘lilies of the field’, like to 
whom ‘even Soldmon in all his glory was not arrayed’. (Malt. VI. 
29). Not only is Jesus exceptionally human, simple and charming, 
he is also benevolently forgiving. When the Scribes and Pharisees 
‘brought unto him a woman taken in adultery’ and suggested that 
she be stoned according to the law commanded by Moses, Jesus 
‘stooped down and with his finger wrote on the ground, as though 
he heard them not 9 . When they continued asking him, ‘he lifted up 
himself, and said unto them, He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her’. (Jn. VIII. 3-7). Thereupon 
everybody left quietly ; and Jesus said to her, ‘where are those 
thine accusers ? hath no man condemned thee?’ On her saying ‘No 


man, Lord’, Jesus said unto her, ‘Neither do I condemn thee : go, 
and sin no more’. Jesus is certainly more forgiving than God as 


depicted in the Bible. e ^ 

Jesus’s estimate of his own status vis-a-vis hj$ relationship with 
God is rather ambiguous. He certainly claimed and said that he 


was the son of God; but, in the synoptic gospels, he equally 
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emphasized the notion that God is the father of all. ‘Be ye, there¬ 
fore, perfect, even as your Father, which is in heaven is perfect*. 
(Matt. V. 48). And also : ‘Your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before you ask Him. . . .Our Father, which art in 
heaven*. (Matt. VI. 8-9). Sometimes he claims an exclusive rela¬ 
tionship between himself and God. This is borne out by the follow¬ 
ing utterances of his : 

No man knoweth the Son, but the Father. (Matt. XI. 27). 

Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ? (Luke, 

II. 49). 

No man knoweth. ..the Father is, but the Son and he to whom 

the Son will reveal him. (Luke, X. 22). 


The last passage sounds mystical, and betrays the claim, on the 

part of Jesus, to an intimacy with God which none else may enjoy. 

This trend of thought becomes still more pronounced in the gospel 

of John. There the role of Christ as liberator of mankind and as 

the mediator between God and man is emphasized for the first 

time. These ideas are taken up and elaborated later on by St. 

Paul and others. The following extracts from the gospel of John' 

and the Epistles of St. Paul will bring out the central emphases 

associated with these notions. 

,1 


If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. 
(John, VIII. 36). 

There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus. (Romans, VIII. 1). 

Christ.. .is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. (ibid., VII. 34). 

There is.. .one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus. (1. Timothy, II. 5). 

He is the mediator of the new testament. (Hebrews, IX. 15). 
Ye are come...to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. 
(ibid., XII. 22, 24). 


The notion that Christ atoned for the sins of mankind by sacri- 

<% * 1 7 

ficing his life, whicl\Js more or less 'absent in the synoptic gospels, 
makes conspicuous appearance in the later books of the W. T. But 
the idea is already present in the 0. T. Thus we read in Isaiah 
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(LIII. 5) : ‘He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and with his stripes we are healed’. In the jV. T., the idea is of 
more frequent occurrence : 

‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 

world’. (Jn. I. 29). 

‘Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. (ICO. 
XV. 3). 

.. .the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all .sin. 

(1 Jn- I. 7). 

In whom we have redemption through his blood (Ep. I. 7). 

The idea that Christ gave his life as a ransom for many or all, 
is also present in the JV. T . IA Mark (X. 44-45) we read : 

And whosoever of you will be the chiefest shall be the servant 

of all. For even the Sop of man came not to be ministered unto, 

but to minister, and to give his life a ransom to the many. 

But the idea assumes the form of a dogma chiefly at the hands 
of St. Paul, who observes : 

• — 

God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were 

yet sinners Christ died for us. (RO. V. 8). 

Christ Jesus.. .gave himself a ransom for $.11. (1. Ti. II. 5-6). 

The concept of Christ as mediator and redeemer and as one 
who sacrificed his life for the redemption of mankind constitutes 
the core of the Christian doctrine. These various aspects of Christ 
have been debated at length by Christian theologians throughout 
the later centuries ; they continue to be debated in our own times. 
Metaphysically, the most important issue is the one relating to his 
divinity. Should Christ be looked upon as divine, or should he be 
regarded as an ideal person merely ? Here again the general pers¬ 
pective of devout Christians may be said to he Trinitarian. This 
does not necessarily imply abandonment of monotheism. Just as 
the God of popular Hinduism including devotioifcil theism assumes^ 
the three forms of Brahma the creator, Vishnu the sustainer and 
Siva the destroyer of the universe without surrenderin g his essential 
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unity, similarly the Christian God manifests himself as Christ 
and as the Holy Spirit as well. On this point Christ’s own utter¬ 
ances are ambiguous and cut both ways. Apart from such mystical 
utterances as ‘No man knoweth the Son but the Father’ and ‘As 
thou, Father, art in me and I in thee’, there are statements which 
directly affirm the identity (Jn. XVII. 21) of the Son with the 
Father, e.g. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father’. (Jn. 
XIV. 9). On the other hand there are statements which clearly 
imply duality of the Father and the Son, e.g. : ‘My Father is 
greater than I’ (Jn. XIV. 28) ; ‘The Son can do nothing of him¬ 
self but what he see th the Father do’ (Jn. V. 19). In fact the 
reference to ‘My Father’s business’ (Lu. II. 49), indicates both 
Christ’s nearness to God and his difference from Him. There is 
stress on difference in the following utterance of Christ: ‘Why 
callest thou me good ? there is none gbod but one, that is, God’. 
(Matt. XIX. 17). Here it may be remembered that the statements 
identifying Son with Father all occur outside the synoptic gospels. 
That, however, does not affect the circumstance that the figure of 
Christ has been an object of adoration for a very large majority of 
Christians. During the nineteenth century, under the impact of 
science and Biblical criticism, the so-called liberal theologians 
tried to deny the divinity of Christ and to propagate the view 
that Jesus was an ideal person whose example deserves emula¬ 
tion, but who ought not to be deified or worshipped as God. These 
theologians also declined to adhere to the dogma of the inerrancy 
of the scripture. Along, with the emphasis on the humanity of 
Christ a distinction was drawn between the religion of Jesus and 
the religion about Jesus. A distinction was also seen between the 
gospel of Jesus, and the gospel of Paul. ‘Jesus was interpreted as 
teacher, leader, brother, source of power,* morally unique, the 
fulfilment of the divine indwelling. It could be said that we see 
him as God or that he shows us God, or, has the value of God for 
us, but beyond this it was felt better not to go.’ 23 

A prominent feature of the personality of Jesus as depicted in 
the jV. T. is his power to perform miracles. Here again Christ’s 
own utterances seem ,to involve conflicting attitudes. Having 
performed a miracle, Christ is sometimes found asking people to 
jceep silent abou£ it, e.g. : ‘See thou say nothing to any man’ 

** John Dillenbcrgcr and Claude Welch, Protestant Christianity (Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1955), p. 221. 
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(Mk. I. 44); and ‘He charged them straightly that no man should 
know it*. ( ibid ., V»43). Elsewhere he seems desirous, if not anxious, 
that his miraculous powers be noticed : ‘and he said unto them, 
“why are ye so fearful ? how is it that ye have no faith ?”. ( ibid ., 
IV.40). One miracle repeatedly performed by Jesus Christ was 
the driving out of ghosts or spirits. Now the nineteenth century, 
under the growing influence of science, would believe neither in 
spirits nor in miracles. The liberal theologians therefore were 
disinclined to stress the aspecf of Jesus associated with miracul¬ 
ous stories. They also entertained the view that Jesus could be 
mistaken. Thus, it was pointed out that Jesus was mistaken in the 
belief that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. 24 Liberal 
Protestant theologians, in other words, tended to conceive Jesus as 
a human being and were content to claim for him the status of a 
great religious genius. n 

This liberal view of the status of Christ evoked a sharp reaction 
in the twentieth century. After the first world war, such important 
theologians as Karl Emil Brunner and Eduard Thurneysen publi¬ 
shed significant works criticising the liberal theological thinkers of 
the preceding century such as Freidrich Schliermacher, Albert 
Ritschl and Adolf von Harnack, advocating a return to the classi¬ 
cal Pauline-Lutheran-Calvinistic view of the nature and role of 
Jesus Christ. Stressing the unique character of Christian revelation 
as given in the Person of Christ, they insisted on the acceptance of 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
exactly in the form in which they are formulated or suggested 
in the Epistles of St. Paul and later on elaborated by the 
Reformers. 

The orthodox Christians look upon Christ as Divinity Incarnate 
or a form of Divinity cqnsubstantial with God and Holy spirit. In 
this respect, their faith resembles Vaishnavism which latter also 
accepts the possibility of Divine incarnations. Like the liberal 
theologians in Europe, the Arya-Samajists in India attempted to 
interpret the figures of Rama and Krishna as ideal heroes or heroic 
personalities. The interpretation, of course, could not be accepta¬ 
ble to the Vaishnava devotees. It may be added though that 
belief in Incarnations is not taken too seriously by*the Jntellectu- 
als in present day Hindu India. "Apart from that intellectuals the 
generality of the Hindus continue to worship not only Rama 

84 Ibid,, p. 220. 
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and Krishna (and &va) but also quite a few of the minor gods and 
goddesses. * 

Classical Vaishnavism, however, differs from orthodox Christi¬ 
anity in its view of incarnations in two important respects. First, 
it believes that Lord Vishnu has manifested himself through the ages 
in several forms or Incarnations, though the several forms embo¬ 
died various degrees of the divinity and powers of Vishnu. Second¬ 
ly an incarnation is not looked upon as an intermediary between 
God and man. The incarnate God cfirectly reveals himself to and 
4 ‘saves” the devotees. As a consequence, the incarnate God mani¬ 
fests all the powers associated with Godhead. Further, the Vaishna- 
vas believe that the body assumed by Lord Vishnu is different from 
the ordinary material body. That body is composed of a special 
type of matter ( suddha-sattva ) according to Ramanuja; it is magical 
( rridyika ) body according to Sankara. The Christian view gives 

rise to some difficulties which the Vaishnava doctrines avoid. If 

« 

Christ is the Son and Mediator, how can he also be identical with 
God ? Should the devotion of a devout Christian be directed 
primarily on Christ or on God (or the Holy Spirit)? Surely, devo¬ 
tion to the Mediator cannot be equated with devotion to God ! 

Original Sin , Atonement and Grace 

The concepts of “original sin” and “atonement” are connected 
both logically and doctrinally; the emphasis on c< ‘grace” as a deter¬ 
minant of salvation is a corollary from the above two dogmas. 
The concept of original sin was first introduced by the apostle 
Paul who gave a new interpretation to the story of Adam’s fall 
related in the Book of Genesis. It is supposed that the whole of 
mankind inherits the sin committed by the first parent or parents. 
Paul asserts both the doctrine of original sin and that of atone¬ 
ment by and redemption through Christ in several places. In the 
O.T. it is said : ‘There is not a just man upon earth that doeth 
good and sinneth not’. (Ec. VII. 20) And Paul states : 

O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this earth? (RO. VII. 24). 

For a^ bycone man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. (RO.V 19). 
As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

(I CO. XV.22). 
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The concept of sin has been variously understood by different 
theological thinkers; it is taken to connote selfishness and egoism, 
pride, innate depravity and lust, remoteness and alienation from 
God, etc. Some liberal theologians, who found the story of 
fall too mythical and the notion of Adam’s sin infecting all his 
descendants too unreasonable tended to identify sin with a condi¬ 
tion of “ fallen ness”, without an historical fall. Thus, Mr. W. H. 
Moberly said: 

Not the origin but the fact of mutual entanglement in evil is 
what is really asserted. That the individual ... is hampered by 
a sinful “nature” and sinful impulses even before his first 
voluntary simple act; that he inherits a bias and predisposition 
to evil; that behind individual sin there is corporate sin and 
corporate liability to punishment; these assertions are the real 
nerve of the doctrine. 26 » 

But the early Christian thinkers interpreted the story of Fall 
literally, and believed that every baby that came into the world 
was already contaminated by the original sin. As a corollary from 
•the dogma of Original Sin coupled with the belief that baptism 
alone could save a man from eternal damnation, St. Augustine 
believed that c all babies dying unbaptized would burn for gver in 
a hell ’ (although *he expressed c a pious opinion that in their case 
the pain would not be so acute as in case of the actual sinners’.) 26 
This Augustinian view of man’s nature being intrinsically sinful 
was fully endorsed by the Reformers, Luther and Calvin, who 
therefore believed that man could be saved only by the grace 
of God operating through Jesus Christ. It is noteworthy that 
recent theologians sucjh as Karl Barth and Emil Brunner accept 
the dogma of original sin as interpreted by St. Augustine and the 
classical Reformers. 

It may be added here that some of the Vaishnava writers, too, 
betray an acute awareness of their moral weaknesses, and are found 
praying frequently to God to deliver them from those weaknesses. 

u Foundations , A Statement of Christian Beliefs in Terms d Modern Thought: 
By Seven Oxford Men (Macmillan, ^London, 1929), <|^apter on “The Atone¬ 
ment 0 , p. 282. 

u Edwyn Bevan, Christianity (Oxford University Press, London, reprinted 
1959), pp. 102-103. 
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They sometimes challenge God, in moments of intimate communion 
with Him during prayer, to measure His grace ai*d compassion 
against the depth of their degradation or depravity. The famous 
Hindi poet Suradasa is particularly fond of flinging such challenge 
in the face of his Deity, Lord Krishna. In one of the padas he 
calls himself the king of sinners: 

O Lord, I am the king (or chief) of all the fallen (human 

< ’ 

beings). My tongue was always engaged in slandering others— 
this trumpet was ever operative in the world. Graving is my 
land, wishes my soldiers, the senses are my swords, lust is my 
chief minister ever inclined to offer evil advice; anger is my door 
keeper; mounting the elephant of egotism with the crown of 
greed over my head, with the army consisting of the company 
of evil persons, I proceed to conquer the world; . . . delusion, 
pride and countless other faults are the minstrels employed to 
laud me . . . . 27 

i * 

This short piece enumerates practically all the vices that are 
included under the concept of sin by Christian writers. Elsewhere 
the same poet declares: 

Q ( Lord, I have entered into a competition with you . . . you 
have taken the obstinate vow to redeem the crowds of the sinful. 

. . . Every hour you are contemplating to liberate me and 
inquiring about me,,but (I warn you) the enterprise will make 
you sweat—O, why have you taken this obstinate vow ? 88 

But we do not find any elaborate theorizing about sin in 
Vaishnava writers. Of course, there is no counterpart of the 
doctrine of original sin in Vaishnavism. Such a doctrine would be 
inconsistent with the principle of Karma which was universally 
accepted by Indian religio-philosophical thinkers. The Vaishnava 
view of sin seems to approximate to the liberal Protestant concep¬ 
tion of the depravity of human nature. Here it may be remembered 
that philosophic Hinduism presents the concept of avidyd or igno- 
ranee, instead of that of sin, as the root-basis of the human plight 
qr human bondage." * 

27 Sura-paricharatna, ed. L. Bhagavandina (Allahabad, 1939), p. 31. 

28 Ibid., p.'40. 
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Stress on Faith and the Doctrine of Grace 

In Vaishnavism greatest emphasis has been laid on man’s 
cultivating devotion to God. The delineation of hhakti or devotion 
by Vaishnava writers has no worthy parallel in Christian literature. 
Instead, we find the greatest emphasis being laid there on the need 
of faith in Christ and in God. Equally, stress has been laid on the 
need of obeying the commandments of God. There is a distinction 
between faith and devotion or bhakti ; the latter implies a direct 
apprehension of the presence of, and a direct relation with, God; 
the former implies a trust not based on a direct contact with 
Godhead. ‘Without faith it is impossible to please him’ (He XI. 6), 
says St. Paul. ‘Blessed are they’, said Jesus, ‘that have not seen, 
and yet have believed. (Jn. XX. 29). The nearest analogue to 
bhakti in Christian religious thought seems to be prayer. Popularly 
speaking, prayer includes ^the element of petition consisting in 
appeal to God to bestow some good^ or to ward off some evil; but 
it involves something more. ‘Prayer is a certain attitude or 
predisposition of the personality by which we give ourselves more 
completely to the creativity of God’. 19 Prayer may be collective 
and involve reference to the common good by putting us ‘under 
.the control of that creativity which makes us more sensitive and 
responsive to the interests of people round about us* who in their 
turn ‘become more sensitive to our interests’ . 30 According to Mr. 
Henry Nelson Wieman prayer ‘includes worship’. Nowtvorship 
includes a lively sense of the ‘need for the true and living God*. 
It also involves ‘repeated act of self-commitment to God’. 31 
Christian prayer and worship, to out mintl, involve communion or 
the sense of intimacy with God affecting the worshipper’s whole 
life, individual and social. It is also true that in prayer the 
saintly worshippers are more concerned with the aspect of personal 
communion with God than with petitioning for any gain. 

Prayer as Mystic Communion with God 

The highest and the noblest forms of prayer are to be met with 
in the lives of the Catholic saints. Prayer figures as an important 
concept in mystical theology. Among the saints themselves who 

29 An Encyclopedia of Religion , cd. ^ergilius Ferm (Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1945), p. 602. 

Loc . cit. 

21 Ibid., pp. 602, 630-31 
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have attempted to expound or conceptualize and clarify the 
nature of prayer, the names of St. John of the Gross and St. 
Teresa stand out prominently. Two forms of prayer are generally 
distinguished, ordinary and extra-ordinary or mystical. Ordinary 
prayer is that which is consciously pursued by man of faith. 
Prayer in any form is an attempt or disposition to dwell in the 
presence of God. Further, all prayer is a form of the contemplation 
of God. Such contemplation should be a normal feature in the life 
of every Christian. However, what most people can achieve is 
ordinary prayer. Such prayer is ‘acquired, active, ordinary 
contemplation’. 82 Mystical prayer contrasts with ordinary prayer 
in that the former is ‘infused, passive, extraordinary*. Contempla¬ 
tion or prayer has no necessary connection with visions, revelations, 
raptures, etc.; it need not be looked upon as something miracu¬ 
lous. Various steps and grades are distinguished as leading to and 
constituting levels in mystical prayer; several terms are used to 
indicate different levels and forms of that prayer. Fr de Besse 
expounds St. John’s view of prayer somewhat as follow: ‘medita¬ 
tion carefully practised leads on to affective prayer. This in its 
turn leads just as surely to the “prayer of faith”. The grace of 
prayer generally terminates here, for it has reached the degree of* 
ordinary perfection. Beyond that point prayer becomes extra¬ 
ordinary.’ 33 In extraordinary or mystical prayer, God is contem¬ 
plated fin the darkness of the soul as it were. St. John uses the 
phrase “prayer of loving attention” to indicate certain stages in 
mystical prayer. Other phrases used by other authorities are: 
‘simple dwelling in the presence of God’; ‘simple unity and unique 
simplicity and repose in the presence of God’; ‘a complete surrender’ 
to God. The prayer is also characterised as ‘calm attention of the 
soul to God’. In the highest stage of prayer the soul is completely 
passive, possessed as it were by the Holy Ghost. According 
to St. Teresa all real prayer is supernatural, being entirely the 
work of God. The highest form of prayer is the prayer of union. 
The prayer preceding union and leading to it is called by her the 
‘prayer of quiet’. 34 The prayer of loving attention seems to be 
recognised by her under the name ‘interior recollection’. While 

** See Dom CuthlSert Butler, Western Myticism (Arrow Books Ltd., London, 
19£0), p. 9. ' 

** Ibid., p. 12. 

“ Ibid., p. 17. 
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St. John recommends that one should endeavour actively to 
empty one’s mind as a step preparatory to higher forms of contem¬ 
plation and prayer, St. Teresa teaches that one should ‘let intellect 
and will go on working in discoursive and affective prayer until 
God stops them and creates the needed silence.’ 35 The mystics 
differ in details as regards both the character of the highest union 
with God in prayer or contemplation, and the order and kinds of 
steps leading to that union; but they are all agreed that that union 
can be finally achieved, not by the aspirant’s own effort, but by 
the grace of God. Like the Bhakta philosophers of India, the 
Christian mystics are pronouncedly dualistic in their conception of 
mystic union or communion with God; they are also very close to 
each other in emphasizing the need of the grace of God. 

Here two points of doctrinal importance may be mentioned. 
First, most of the orthodox / * theologians, following the text ‘Man 
shall not see Me and live’ (Exodus xxkiii. 20) deny with St. Paul 
(I Tim. VI. 16) the possibility of‘the idea of the vision of God’s 
Essence by any man’. 36 Secondly, some mystics such as St. Teresa, 
while characterizing certain kind of prayer, speak indifferently of 
‘talking with God or Jesus Christ.’ 87 

Importance of Faith 

We have seen that the attainment of highest forms of contemp¬ 
lative prayer depends on divine grace. Insistence on faith is 
closely related to the doctrine of grace. Both imply trust in the 
power and goodness of God and a distrust in> one’s own power or 
capacity to redeem or save oneself. Here again Christianity in all 
its forms believes in the mediating role of Christ. ‘The grace of 
God ... is given you by Jesus Christ’ (1 Co. 1.4), says St. Paul. 
And again: ‘For all have*sinned .... Being justified by his grace 
through the redemption that is Christ Jesus’ (Ro. III. 23-24). 
Schleirmacher is reported to have defined Christianity as “a 
monotheistic religion of a teleological kind in which everything 
is related to Christ, the Redeemer”. 38 The general application of 

« Ibid., p. 19. 

•• Ibid ., p. 45. 

* 7 See ibid., p. 18. The expression ‘spouses of Christ’ is commonly applied to 
consecrated virgins. Mystical writers also speak of spiritual marriage with Christ 
who is spoken of as the Bridegroom. 

11 An Encyclopedia of Religion, p. 165 
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the term “Saviour” to Christ also emphasizes his significant role as 
mediator between God and man. # 

The doctrine of grace assumed an extreme form later in Protes¬ 
tant Christianity. The doctrine was construed to mean that the 
true believer should distrust not only himself but also any good 
deeds that he can perform. As Martin Luther says: ‘Good works 
do not make a good man, but a good man does good works.’ 3 ® 
And a man becomes good by having faith in God. ‘Therefore the 

w 

first care of every Christian ought to be to lay aside all reliance on 
work and strengthen his faith alone more and more, and by it 
grow in the knowledge, not of works, but of Christ Jesus, who has 
suffered and risen again for him.’ 40 ‘It follows that works justify 
no man, but a man must be justified before he can do any good 
work. .. it is faith alone which by mere mercy of God ihrough Christ 
and by means of his word, can worthily and sufficiently justify and 
save the person, and that a Christian man needs no work, no law, 
for his salvation’. 41 A startling corollary drawn from the above is 
that ‘no good work can profit an unbeliever to justification and 
salvation’. 42 Similar views are held by John Calvin. In his 
“Letter to Cardinal James Sadolet,” he observed: 

9 ' 

And then, when all, with no small insult to thy mercy, put 
confidence in good works, when by good works they strove to 
merit thy favour, to procure justification to expiate their sins and 
make satisfaction to thee—each of these things obliterating and 
making void the virtues of Christ’s cross—they were yet altoge¬ 
ther ignorant wherein good works consisted. 43 

The implication of the last statement is that, without Christian 
revelation, no people could have know/i virtue and therefore 
practised it. 

It is not unusual to come across in popular Vaishnava literature 

passages threatening condemnation of and prophesying spiritual 

ruin for those who do not have faith in a particular Incarnation of 

Vishnu. 

* 

*® Great Voices of the Reformation , ed. Harry Emerson Fosdick (Modern Library, 
New York,«1952F), “Concerning Christian Liberty”, p. 90. 

*» Ibid., p. 85. f c 

“Ibid., p. 91. 

** Lac. Cit. 

** Ibid., pp. 210-211. 
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The gospel of utter dependence on God and the belief in salvation 
through God’s grace are also emphasized by some Vaishnava 
writers. But, living as these writers did under the shadow of the 
universally accepted law of Karma , they would not have found it 
possible to condemn men lacking faith in Vishnu even when they 
led virtuous lives. The question has been debated by some 
Vaishnava thinkers whether or not intense and deep devotion to 
God can destroy accumulated stock of previous evil actions. In regard 
to this Dr. S. N. Dasgupta cautiously concludes : ‘As regards the 
destruction of prarabdha karma also, Ramanuja and Venkatanatha 
hold that though most of it is destroyed by the grace of God, yet 
a trace of it is left. Vatsyavarada in his Prapanna-parijata follows 
the same idea. 544 Dasgupta refers to some other writers also, who 
hold a similar view. 

How such an attitude towaiMs the efficacy of Christian faith may 
sometimes encourage evil conduct isi borne out by an episode 
recorded by Mahatma Gandhi. A Christian friend who was anxious 
to convert Gandhiji to Christianity, once explained to him the 
significance of Christianity thus: 

You cannot understand the beauty of our religion. From 
what you say, it appears, that you must be brooding over trans¬ 
gressions every moment of your life, always mending them#and 
atoning for them. How can this ceaseless cycle of action bring 
you redemption ? You can never have peace. You admit that 
we are all sinners. Now, look at the perfection of our belief. 
Our attempts at improvement and atonement are futile. And 
yet redemption we must have. How can we bear the 
burden of sin ? We can but throw it on Jesus. He is the only 
sinless Son of God. I f *isHis word that those who believe in 
Him shall have everlasting life. Therein lies God’s infinite 
mercy. And as we believe in the atonement of Jesus, our own 
sins do not bind us. Sin we must. It is impossible to live in this 
world sinless. And, therefore, Jesus suffered and atoned for all 
the sins of mankind. Only he who accepts His great redemption 
can have eternal peace. Think what a life of restlessness is yours, 
and what a promise of peace we have ? 

44 S.N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. Ill (Cambridge, reprinted 
1952), p. 380. 
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Needless to say Gandhiji was not convinced by the argument. 
‘If this be the Christianity acknowledged by all# Christians’, he 
replied, ‘I cannot accept it. I do not seek redemption from the 
consequences of my sin. I seek to be redeemed from sin itself or 
rather from the very thought of sin.’ Thereupon the Christian 
Brother said: ‘I assure you your attempt is fruitless’. Concluding 
the episode Gandhiji reports: ‘And the Brother proved as good as 
his word. He knowingly committed transgressions and showed me 
that he was undisturbed by the thought of them.’ 45 

The episode seems to constitute a reductio ad absurdum of insistent 
emphasis on the doctrines of faith and grace. It proves how the 
doctrine of redemption through Christ may lead to the weakening 
of the will to improve morally and spiritually. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
reports that some followers of the Tengalai School of Bhakti adopted 
‘the dangerous doctrine of dosha-bhogyk , namely, that God enjoys sin, 
since it gives a larger scope for the display of his grace.* 46 For¬ 
tunately, in India the doctrine of Karma has been far too prevalent 
to permit any such doctrine to gain currency among the people. 

Christian Ethics 

To the modern mind the most important part of the doctrine of 
Christ is its ethical teaching. That ethics has a sort of universal 
appeal which is not possessed by theological parts of the Christian 
creed. The Sermon on the Mount, the first sermon delivered by 
Jesus after his victory over the Satan, constitutes a most important 
document in the development of man’s moral ideas. The sermon, 
in fact, is not merely a testament of morals. The proper sphere of 
morals are the relationships among men living in society; the root 
basis of morality is the concept of justice. Morality taken in this 
sense constitutes^the subject-matter of the greatest work of Plato, 
the Republic . But the morality preached by Christ goes beyond 
the order and requirements of justice; in a word, it is religious 

iS M. K. Gandhi, The Message of Jesus Christ , pp. 8-9 

4 * Indian Philosophy , Vol. II. (Allen & Unwin, London, 1931), p. 669. 

In the N . T*. there is at least one book, The Epistle of James, where the 
importance of works ha$ been stressed. We read ‘What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he’hath faith, and have not works ? Can faith save 
him? ... Thou bl lievest that there *is one God; thou doest well: the devils 
also believe,^and tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without 
works is dead ?* 

(James II. 14, 19-20). The book is disowned by some Christians. 
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morality. The religious man does not seek merely to be just, he 
seeks to do more than justice in the practice of self-sacrifice. 

The JV*. T, repeats many of the moral injunctions contained in 
the 0.7*. It goes beyond the morality of the O.T. mainly by 
giving a more inward and inclusive meaning to the earlier 
commandments. That Jesus was conscious of the change in 
emphasis he was introducing is shown by the following statement 
of his: ‘For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of fhe Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven*. (Matt. V. 20). 

The refinement and liberalization of current ethical notions 
that Jesus sought to bring about is shown by the following 
sentences in the Sermon on the Mount: 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also .... Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to theift that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you. 47 
• Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shall not commit adultery: 

But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath Committed adultery with her already in his Heart. 48 

The commandment ‘love thy neighbour* is next in importance 
only to the one enjoining the love of GoS. ‘Leave there thy gift 
before the altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother 
and then come and offer thy gift*. (Matt. V. 24). This shows the 
earnestness with which Jesus recommends love and consideration 
for our fellow beings. Jesus is opposed to ostentatious practice of 
virtue. ‘All their works they do for to be seen of men ... be called 
of men, Rabby, Rabby* (Matt. XXIII. 5-7). Instead, he recom¬ 
mends: ‘when thou doest alms let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth’; 49 and ‘when thou makest a meal, call the 

47 Matt. V. 38-39, 44. 

4 * Ibid., V. 27-28. # 

49 Matt. VI. 3. Cp. BG : The gift which is made to one who does nothing in 
return, with the idea that it is one’s duty to give and with due regard to the 
place, time and the recipient of the gift, is said to be sattoika . (XVII, 20). 
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poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind : and thou shalt be bless¬ 
ed, for they cannot recompense thee.’ 60 

Jesus recommends the ethics of sacrifice and suffering, forgiveness 
and love. ‘He that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me.’ (Matt. X. 38). A reward is promised for 
virtuous life, that reward is the entry and life in the kingdom of 
heaven: ‘For thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just’; and ‘ blessed is he> that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God*. 81 
The idea of recompense or return also occurs in a different form: 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged’. (Matt. VII. 1); and ‘the 
merciful . . . shall obtain mercy’. (Matt. V. 7). The teaching of 
virtue is occasionally reinforced by the promise of usual rewards: 
‘He who has left house or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands for the sake of Christ or the 
gospel’s sake, shall receive all these hundredfold here, and also 
eternal life in the world to come’. (Mk. X. 29-30). In some 
places Jesus himself seems to follow the ethics of reciprocity: 

Also I say unto you, Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
shall the son of Man also confess before the angels of God: But 
he that denieth me before men shall be denied before the angels, 
of God. 82 

One'feels that statements like the above are unworthy of Christ, 
and inconsistent with the ethics of love for enemies. Similarly unwor¬ 
thy is the episode where Chirst is reported as cursing the fig tree : 

r 

. . . He was hungry: And seeing a fig tree afar off having 
leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything thereon: and 
when he came to it, he found nothing but leaves: for the time 
of figs was not yet. And Jesus answered and said unto it, No 
man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever. And his disciples heard 
it. . . . And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig 
tree dried up from the roots. 68 

*• Luke XIV. 13-14. Manu enjoins that the householder should offer food to 
gods, rishis, ancestors, household deities, guests, etc, ' efore eating himself. 
‘A person who cooks only for himself eats sin only.’ (Manu. III. 118; also see 
BG. III. 13). ' * 

41 Luke, XIV. 14-15.^ 

« Luke, XII. 8-9. 

** Mk. XI. 13-14, 20. 
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On entering Jerusalem ‘Jesus went into the temple, and began 
to cast out th$in that sold and bought in the temple, and over¬ 
threw the tables of money-changers, and seats of them that sold 
doves’. This too, one feels, was not altogether an exemplary piece 
of behaviour. Apart from the preaching of high moral ideals the 
important events in Jesus’s life, to which moral significance may 
be attached, are the numerous miracles of healing that he 

performed. Many of the stories of such miracles are bound up 

• •• 

with belief in ghosts or spirits that haunt and afflict human beings. 
Commenting on Jesus’s practice of the love he preached Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan, who also quotes one Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
writes as follows: 

Mr. Claude Montefiore has observed, very pertinently on his 
promises, that while Jesu£ laid down as a precept that men 
should love their enemies, there is no recorded instance of his 
showing love to Pharisees. Mr. Montefiore might have carried 
his observation further; there is no recorded instance of 
Jesus showing love to publicans and tinners at great cost to 
himself. 54 

> 

What Mr. Montefiore, as quoted by Bevan, has actually said is 
this: 

What one would have wished to find in the life story of Jesus 
would be one single incident in which Jpsus actually performed 
a living deed to one of his Rabbinic antagonists or enemies. 
That would have been worth all the injunctions of the Sermon 
on the Mount about the love of enemies put together. 

St. Paul has remarked about himself: ‘For the good that I 
would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I do.’ (Ro. 
VIL 19). This exactly parallels the statement in the Mahabharata : 
C I know dharma or righteousness but have no inclination to practise 
it; I know adharma or moral evil, but have no will to desist from 
it’. This is true to a higher or lesser degree of almost all human 
beings. Inasmuch as Jesus was the son of man, it ^pftfies to him 
also; there is some gap between what he pre<ft:hes and what hejs 


64 Edwin Bevan, Christianity , p. 239. 
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able to practise. 56 The great Mahatma Gandhi was conscious of 
the presence of some such gap between the ideals h$ cherished and 
the extent to which he was able to put those ideals in practice, 
though Gandhi’s life is singularly rich in acts of love and service. 

The Vaishnava God is more consistent in terms of the nature 
and deeds that are ascribed to him. In Vaishnava literature rela- 
tively more edifying and heroic examples of the practice of 
forgiveness, compassion and self-denial are those relating to the 
true devotees of the Lord. Thus in the Srimadhbhagavata is related 
the story of one Rantideva who, along with his family, had been 
without food and drink for forty-eight days. Next morning when 
he was going to eat something that he had been able to procure, 
a Brahmin guest appeared. Seeing Vishnu everywhere, the king 
gave part of the food to the Brahmin. Then came a Sudra, then 
another guest with several dogs, with f he result that the king had 
to part with all his food. When he was about to drink the water 
that alone had been left, an extremely thirsty person appeared. 
Overcome by compassion the king gave jhe water to the new 
guest. When the king was about to die of hunger and thirst, Lord 
Vishnu appeared and saved him along with his family. 

The stories of forgiveness by the devotees of Vishnu are legion! 
The king Ambarlsha and the sage Vasishtha are among several 
mythological figures who distinguished themselves by the exercise 
of forgiveness towards men of inflammable temperaments. Outside 
Vaishnava literature stories and episodes of self-sacrificing charity 
and compassion may be,found in the MahdbKdrata and thej&takas. 
A well-known story, that of Jlmutavahana, is related in several 
ancient works including the Avadana-kalpa-lata and the Kathasaritsa- 
gara ; it is dramatized in the play Nagananda by the poet Harsha. 
The great Garuda used to devour everyday, one member of the 
Naga tribe offered to the former as a victim under an agreement. 
One day it was the turn of a certain Sankhachuda to be offered to 
Garuda. JimOtavahana came to know about it by seeing the 
would-be victim’s wailing mother. He offered himself as a substi¬ 
tute for the Naga Sankhachuda. (When Garuda came to know of 

•% 

s * It is recordedthe gospel of St. Mark that Jesus or his soul was ‘exceed¬ 
ingly sorrowful unto death*. Jesus ‘went forward a little and fell on the ground 
ai-d prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from him*. In the 
same connection he confessed : ‘the spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak*. 
(Mk., XIV. 34, 35, 38). 
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this he not only spared the life of Jlmutavahana but also res¬ 
tored to life the ^agas that he had killed earlier). Another celebra¬ 
ted story, of one king Sivi, occurs in several Buddhist works and 
also in the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata version of the story 

runs as follows : A pigeon, pursued by a fowler, fell into the lap 
/ _ 

of king Sivi who was renowned for his charity. The fowler pressed 
his claim for the pigeon whereupon the king offered to cut off 
from his body flesh equal in weight to the pigeon. The fowler 
agreed, and the king cut off a slice of flesh from his thigh with a 
view to weighing it against the pigeon. However, the pigeon grew 
heavier and heavier as the king added more and more flesh from 
his body. Later on it was discovered that the fowler was none 
other than the god Indra himself and the pigeon’s form had been 
assumed by the god Agni; the two gods had come to test the 
strength of the king’s attachnlent to virtue. (Needless to say, the 
two gods restored the king’s body to the previous state of whole¬ 
ness.) 

As observed earlier th^ moral ideals preached by Jesus can be 
pursued only on the religious plane. The truly religious person, 
according to Jesus, should not lay up treasures on earth ; he should 
s£ll whatever he has and give to the poor, so that he may have 
treasures in heaven. Jesus thought it was extremely difficult for 
the rich men to enter the kingdom of heaven. 66 

Both Vaishnavism and Christianity, though preaching the love 
and service of man, attach highest importance to the love and 
service of God. In one place Jesus tells his disciples to prefer being 
serviceable to him : Tor ye have the poor with you always, and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good : but me ye have not 
always.’ (Mk. XIV. 7). This observation was made when a 
woman, out of love an$ respect for Christ, had poured a boxful of 
precious ointment on him. That ointment, said others, ‘might 
have been sold for more than three hundred pence and have been 
given to the poor’. The spectacle of Jesus the God Incarnate com¬ 
peting with the poor for attention and service is not very edifying. 
Vaishnava writers, however, emphasize the superiority of love for 
God in a different way. Tulasldasa counsels as follows : 

56 St. Paul likewise observes; ‘Let *no man deceive himself. If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may 
be wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God*. (ICO. III. 
18-19). 
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He who loves not Rama and Slta. 

Leave him as a confirmed enemy, 

Even if he be very dear otherwise. 

Prahlada abandoned his father, Vibhlshana his brother, Bharata 
his mother ; 

Bali forsook his teacher, the women of Braja their husbands — 
and they were all blessed. 

The relationship with friends and masters should be observed 
only through that with Rama. . . . 

Says Tulasl, that person alone is our well-wisher, he alone is 
dear to us and worthy of respect, who is instrumental in our 
attaining devotion to Rama’s feet. 57 

In a similar vein Christ in one place exclaims : 

/ 

‘Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 

and my sister, and mother.’ (Mk. III. 35). 

Christian Salvation 

There is a negative and a positive conception of salvation to be 
met with in the Christian tradition. Negatively, salvation *is 
equivalent to redemption. In the O.T . God is described as 
being the Redeemer of His people; He also redeems man from 
sin. This latter idea gains prominence in the N.T. Christ 
sacrificed himself to redeem his followers from sin. Full deliverance 
of man is a “gift of grace” bestowed by God, through Christ, on 
man. Salvation, or man’s highest good, is ‘something beyond his 
power to attain.’ 58 In some manner ‘mediated to man through 
Jesus’, salvation is variously described as consisting in man’s 
being reconciled to God, i.e. in his restoration to divine sonship, 
as his redemption from sin, as his restoration to the fellowship of 
God, etc. Liberal Christianity tends to emphasize the this-worldly 
aspects of salvation as well; some modern Christian thinkers have 
also broached the concept of universal salvation. They have 
stressed the belief in the ultimate salvation of all men, thus 
denying a widespread orthodox insistence upon the everlasting 
punishment of*the wicked. 59 

« « Vinayo-patriKa, l A. 

59 An Encyclopedia of Religion, p. 640. 

« Ibid., p. 683. 
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Philosophically, the Christian salvation resembles the Mukti of 
the Vaishnava thinkers in that it consists in man’s attainment of 

t 

blessedness through fellowship or association with God or Godhead. 
Salvation can in no sense be regarded as a flowering of man’s own essential 
nature. In regard to this Thomas Aquinas, voicing his criticism of 
the Stoics, writes as follows: 

Likewise there are, or were, others, as the Stoics, who said 
that blessedness and happirfess lay in interior goods. They said 
that to have virtues and knowledge was the highest good, and 
their opinion is condemned in Jeremias: Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, and let not the strong man in his strength. Why ? 
Because whatever is within you is subject to your nature, but 
that which makes you blessed ought to be above you, and so the 
text goes on: But let him th$t glorieth glory in this , that he under- 
standeth and hnoweth me . 60 

The reasoning of Aquinas is diametrically opposed to that of the 
founders of philosophic Hinduism, who argued that, since no 
entity can abandon its essential nature, moksha cannot consist in 
the* addition to the soul of something that is foreign or external to 
it. The Christian view is also inconsistent with the Greek 
emphasis on the cultivation of knowledge and virtue. Even the 
Vaishnava thinkers ^attached greater importance to knowledge and 
virtue than their Christian counterparts. 

Attitude Towards Mysticism and Philosophy 

We may now compare the official attitudes of Vaishnavism and 
Christianity towards mysticism and philosophy. It may be stated 
at once that the attitude of Vaishnavism towards both mystics and 
philosophers has been one of friendliness and appreciation. The 
Bhagavadgita ) one of the most important scriptures of the Bhagavata 
religion, has the greatest regard for the man of wisdom. Knowledge 
comes for praise in the Svetasvatara Up. where it is said: ‘When 
men will be able to wrap around them empty space like a piece of 
leather, then alone it will be possible for pain to be eradicated 
without knowing the Divine.’ As adhering to the d#ctrine of monism 

80 Thomas Aquinas , Selected Writings (Everyman, 1943), “The Feast of All 
Saints”, p. 18 (Italics in original). 
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the Bhagavata-purana praises the man of knowledge in many places. 
The Gita expressly declares that the devotee who is also a man of 
knowledge and wisdom is extremely dear to the Lord.* 1 

Mysticism implies, among other things, a direct communion 

with the Ultimate. Such communion is the ultimate goal of every 

true devotee. No scripture can claim to mediate between the Lord 

and the devotee; through bhakti the devotee expects to have God’s 

nature directly revealed to him. Hinduism in general, and the 

different sects of Hinduism such as V'aishnavism, Saivism and even 

• * 

Sikhism in particular, emphasized the importance of the teacher 
{guru) immediately available to the aspirant, the former being 
sometimes looked upon as the medium of the latter’s contact with 
God. However, even the aspirant who had chosen a particular 
person as guru did not deny the spiritual greatness of other 
teachers, past and present. In general, Hinduism has believed in 
the capacity of religious geniuses of outstanding merit to have 
direct realization of the Supreme. Under the influence of monistic 
philosophical creeds, the followers of different sects have tended to 

jf 

look upon their teachers as incarnations of this or that god, if not 
of Godhead itself. Thus Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, etc. are 
each looked upon as incarnation of some god. Geniuses in other 
fields such as the great grammarian Patafijali, are also sometimes 
regarded as incarnations of one or other god. 

The masses of Vaishnava devotees, belonging to different sub-sects 
of Vaishnavism, however, have been rather indifferent to the niceties 
of philosophical thought and distinctions. As we have already 

i 

stated, even the educated devotees have been more interested in the 
perusal of such Vaishnava treatises as the Bhagavata-purana and the 
Ramacharita-manasa than in the reading of the philosophical texts of 
their respective sects. Only the Advaita-Vedantins, most of whom 
belonged to the class of higher intellectuals, showed interest in 
reading philosophical texts of their school. Even such Advaitins 
did not remain unaffected by the surging wave of devotional 
theism that swept over the country during the later middle ages. 
It is interesting to note that the great author of the Advaita-siddhi , 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, wrote an important work on bhakti , 
Srlbhagavad-bhakti-rasayana , which abounds in quotations from the 
Bhdgavata. t 

In the above respects the attitude of Christianity has been more 

81 Bhagavadgita , VII. 17 
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or less diametrically opposed to that of Vaishnavism. Christianity, 
believing exclusively in the authority of the Bible, whose doctrinal 
pronouncement? about world and God were much too definite to 
admit of subtle philosophical interpretations, and in the exclusive 
mediating role of Church or Christ, did not find it congenial to 
encourage either philosophy or mysticism. In the history of Chris¬ 
tianity, from the viewpoint of the masses of followers, the more 
important leaders have been either the Popes and Bishops who 
controlled the Church or churches, or reformers like Luther, 
Calvin and others. Referring to reformation in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury Bevan observes that it was ‘by far the most momentous event 
in the history of Christianity since the conversion of the Roman 
Empire.’ 62 Neither the conversion nor the reformation would be 
considered important by Hindu or Vaishnava standards; the impor¬ 
tance of both these events consisted in their impact on large num¬ 
bers of people, rather than in their effecting any marked quali¬ 
tative improvement of the human spirit. In India, a truly great 
religious event would coincide with the appearance of a great 
religious or religio-philoJDphic personality such as a Ramanuja, a 
Kablra or a Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Hinduism has always 
hpnoured such personages more than even her heroic defenders 
like Dayananda and Ram Mohan Roy. 

There are two dogmas of Christianity that set it in opposition to 
mysticism, i.e. the* dogma of original sin and that of the mediator- 
ship of Christ or Church. Mysticism believes in the implicit divinity 
of man and in direct communion between man and God. Ideal¬ 
istic philosophy, too, more or less emphasizes these or kindred 
principles, seeking to express them in a rational form. This 
accounts for the hostility of the Church and also of the Reformers 
to both idealistic thought and mysticism. And yet most of the 
philosophy that Christianity developed derived either from Plato 
or from Aristotle ; Christian mysticism likewise drew inspiration 
from Platonism and Neo-Platonism. 

Among the early Christian philosophers were Clement (c. ISO- 
215) and Origen (A. D. 185-254) of Alexandria. Both were 
admirers of Greek thought, and incorporated Greek elements in 
their religio-philosophical world views. Clement expressed the 
belief that divine revelation was progressive and continuous and 
had been operative before the preaching of the Gospel. This meaift 

82 Op . cit.y p. 153. 
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attaching improtance to Greek philosophers and their teachings. 
Origen gave a new meaning to the Johannian identification of 
Christ with the Word. He taught that God was higher than Christ, 
the latter being but an image of the word or Logos that had always 
been with God. According to this new interpretation Word is 
identified with Reason which latter is conceived as being the seat 
of the Ideas or the intelligible patterns after which the objects of 
the world have been created. Thus Origen combined the Stoic 
notion of Logos with the Platonic doctrine of intelligible Forms or 
Ideas. 

Origen was also inclined to interpret the story of Genesis or 
Creation and those of Christ’s birth and crucifixion allegorically; 
these tendencies logically lead to the idea of an eternal and im¬ 
manent Trinity. Displeased with the bold innovations of the 
Alexandrian thinkers including Clement and Origen, the Church 
refused to bestow on them the titles of saints. At a later date the 
Church condemned the writings of J. Scotus Erigena (800-880 
A. D.) who, in the spirit of Origen, had dismissed beliefs in eternal 
damnation and material hell as childish. The mystic Meister 
Eckhart (1260-1327) was similarly condemned after his death by 
the Pope. In him, too, the Neo-Platonic element preponderated 
over the Christian. Among Christian philosophers influenced by 
Platonic tradition St. Augustine is the one greatly honoured by 
the CLurch ; among philosophers influenced by'Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas occupies the most important place in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The secret of Augustine’s success with 
the Church has been w£ll explained by Thomas Aquinas in the 
following words : “Whenever Augustine, who was imbued with 
the doctrines of the Platonists, found in their teaching anything 
consistent with faith, he adopted it; and those things which he 
found contrary to faith he amended.” 63 While drawing liberally 
on the Platonic and the Neo-Platonic tradition in philosophy 
Augustine yet succeeds in saving the letter of the Bible regarding 
such matters as creation of the world, Trinity and eternal damna¬ 
tion. Aquinas likewise made himself acceptable to the Church by 
clearly recognising the pre-eminence of faith in relation to reason 
which latter’s role was merely that of an auxiliary to the revealed 
faith. 

«*i, 

M Quoted by Etienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages , 
(Random House, New York, 1955), p. 70. 
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In general the Christian tradition has been one of hostility to 
philosophy and| science on the one hand and mysticism on the 
other. That hostility continues even in our own times. On the one 
hand Christian scholars are anxious to quote from philosophers 
and mystics in order to give a respectable appearance to the reli¬ 
gion of Christ; on the other, they are anxious to retain the Chris¬ 
tian dogma in its primitive and unsophisticated forms. Thus W. R. 
Inge refers derisively to the heretical mystics who ‘have often 
fancied that they can rise above the son to the Father.’ 64 Com¬ 
mending St. Paul as the ideal mystic he observes : 

There is no trace whatever in St. Paul of any aspiration to rise 
above Christ to the contemplation of the Absolute—to treat Him 
as only a step in the ladder. This is an error of false Mysticism; 
the true mystic follows St. ftaul in choosing as his ultimate goal 
the fullness of Christ, and not the emptiness of the undifferen¬ 
tiated Godhead. 65 

» 

Bolder than Inge, Emil Brunner recognises a sharp contrast 
between mysticism and Christian faith. He finds a witness to this 
c fundamental opposition between mysticism and the Christian faith’ 
in Rudolf Otto himself. Brunner has absolutely no patience with 
those who suggest that the Mediator ‘is required by beginnejs, by 
simple believers, but that the mystic needs Him no longer’. 66 This 
attitude to mysticism accords well with the Biblical emphasis on 
‘the gulf between God and man, the abyss ^hich lies between the 
Holy God and the sinful creature’. 67 The sinfulness of the creature 
makes necessary the Incarnation of the son of God through whose 
mediation alone man can be saved. The startling implication of 
these dogmas is that aven such saintly personages as Meister 
Eckhart and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa could not have realized 
God without having their devotion to Him mediated through the 
agency of Jesus Christ. Orthodox Christianity has no room for any 
prophet other than Jesus Christ; even the greatest religious geniu¬ 
ses, according to it, participate in original sin and so stand in need 
of redemption through Christ, the only begotten Son of God. 

'» i 

•* Christian Mysticism , (Mathcun, London, eighth editio§, 1948), p. 57. 

« 5 Ibid., p. 70. 

•• The Mediator , pp. 110-111, footnote. 

• 7 Ibid., p. 291. 
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Diligent and interested students of religion can discover many a 
similarity and numerous differences between Christianity on the 
one hand and the various forms of Hinduism on the other. Whether 
an investigator will see more similarities or more differences is 
often a matter of temperament ; ft also depends on the aim 
and purpose inspiring the investigator. Hindu scholars and writers 
in general are enamoured of the metaphysical concept of ‘unity 
in diversity 5 ; they are also wedded to^ the ideals of tolerance 
and synthesis. They, therefore, tend to discover and emphasize 
“The Essential Unity of All Religions 55 . 1 On the other hand 
missionary authors with proselytizing zeal generally tend *'co 
accentuate the differences obtaining between their religion and 
those professed by others. An impartial student studying different 
societies and civilizations, however, is bound to discover two 
important facts about them: first, the societies and civilizations 
exhibit many similarities in belief and in practice particularly 
during their earlier stages; secondly, during the course of history, 
different societies have developed at different paces and in different 
degrees. This latter phenomenon necessitates critical scrutiny of 
the development and growth, stagnation cr decline of the differ¬ 
ent societies in different directions; it also makes it desirable to 
formulate criteria for assessing the historical course of various 
societies and social institutions. 

In so far as human beings everywhere are endowed with 
similar instincts and powers and are subject to the pressure of 
similar needs physical, mental and emotional, they tend to 
entertain similar fears, beliefs and superstitions and to adopt more 
or less similar practices both in secular and religious spheres. This 

1 This is the title of a famous work by a recent Indian philosopher, Dr. 
Bhagavan Das. 
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accounts for the essential similarity of outlook and for practices 
with kindred ijieanings to be met with in primitive societies. 
From the matrix of the primitive mentality, however, there develop 
different societies with different degrees of sophistication in outlook 
and beliefs, which gradually lead to the modification of their institu¬ 
tional practices. The processes by which societies move towards 
different stages of sophistication consist essentially in the application 
of reason in the domains of both belief and practice; these processes 
also constitute the criteria whereby the degree of growth or progress 
of a society in a particular field may be assessed. 

Prima facie there are significant similarities between different 
forms of Christianity and Hinduism. Like Brahmanical or ritualistic 
Hinduism Roman Catholicism encourages faith in miraculous 
power of sacraments, images, holy water, relics, etc. Hinduism in 
its popular form inculcates respect for the Brahmins in general and 
for holy personages, ascetics and saints in particular. Roman 
Catholicism too enjoins respect for the Church or the persons 
associated with it, and also recommends the worship of the saints. 
As against ritualistic, priest-ridden Hinduism, Vaishnavism and 
other forms of devotional theism advocated simpler forms of worship 
directed mainly towards the single Godhead. The Bhagavadgita 
clearly discourages the worship of many gods and goddesses. Lord 
Krishna observes : 

* » 

With their understanding clouded by different desires they 
approach different other gods, under the impulsion of their 
differing natures. Whatever deity or god a devotee (craving 
for different worldly objects) seeks to worship with faith, I 
stabilise the faith of that particular devotee in that very god or 
deity. Equipped with such faith he worships that deity and 
obtains through him without doubt the fulfilment of his desires 
as ordained by Me. However, the fruits gained by these people of 
meagre intelligence are perishable. The worshippers of gods attain 
the gods, whereas my devotees, in the end, attain Me alone. 

Commenting on the last stanza Sankaracharya remarks that the 
Lord expresses pity for those who, on account of their poor 
understanding, worship minor gods and goddesses thereby earning 
perishable benefits. 2 

3 Vide, Bhagavadgita Ch. VII. 20-23 and Sankara’s commentary thereon. 
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During the middle ages, when there was a country-wide revival 
of the devotional creeds, the saintly reformers like Kabira, Nanaka 
and others advocated return to the spirit of essentialisrn in religion 
involving inner attachment to God and the abandonment of 
ritualistic paraphernalia in the worship of the Godhead. A similar 
return to simplicity in the worship of the Deity and of Christ was 
prescribed by the various Protestant reformers. 

Here some important differences between Vaishnavism and other 
devotional cults in their varied forrhs e and Protestant Christianity 
may be noted. While breaking with Roman Catholicism, the 
Reformers retained staunch faith in the Bible — “the impregnable 
rock of God’s Word” —and in such characteristic Christian doc¬ 
trines as that of the Trinity and the two natures of Christ. They 
also retained belief in the doctrine of the Fall and in the Augusti- 
nian view of the transmission to ^1 men of Original Sin; they 
continued to subscribe to the doctrine of eternal damnation. Thus 
Article IX of the Church of England states, ‘Man ... is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always con¬ 
trary to the spirit, and therefore every person born into this world, 
deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.’ 3 The Reformers also 
‘retained belief in the Atonement wrought by the Blood of JesusS 
They retained, finally, belief that the New Testament writings of 
infallible inspiration were precisely the twenty seven . . . ’. 4 

Vaishnavism differed from Protestant Christianity in respect of 
almost all the above dogmas. In contrast with Protestant Christi¬ 
anity, Vaishnavism never repudiated belief in the numerous Hindu 
gods and goddesses. While emphasizing one-pointed devotion to 
single Godhead (ekantika bhakti ), it still never openly disowned 
other gods and goddesses; nor did it protest against their worship by 
the Vaishnavas. Both in its ritualistic and i$ its devotional forms, 
Hinduism remains more polytheistic than Christianity. Secondly, 
Vaishnavism did not show any exclusive partiality for the ancient 
Hindu Scriptures. The Indian tradition laid greater emphasis on 
dependence on the Guru (the spiritual teacher) and his word than 
on a particular text. Thirdly, Vaishnavism continued to adhere 
to the principle of karma , which presents a thorough contrast to 
the doctrine of jjie Fall and Original Sin. The doctrine under 
reference, indeed, is wholly foreign to the spirit of Hinduism in all 

* Quoted by Edwyn Bevan, Christianity , p. 157, fn. 

4 Lac, cit. 
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its forms. The Vaishnava doctrine of grace, therefore, is not quite 
the same as that accepted by devout Christians. The Vaishnava 
God cannot so much absolve man from the consequences of sin 
as deliver him from the inclination to sin. This is clearly implied 
by the following statement of Lord Krishna: 


Even if a vile sinner worships Me with exclusive devotion, he 
should be considered a worthy person, for he has (now) taken the 
right resolve. Speedily he becomes virtuous and secures lasting 
peace. Be assured, O Arjuna, that my devotee never suffers ruin. 5 


The Hindu acceptance of the law of karma results in another 
emphasis, i.e. in the view that man himself is largely responsible 
for his lot, and that he can shape his destiny by his own moral 
and spiritual effort. In the Caruda Purana we read: 

None else brings to us either sorrow or joy, it is a wrong 
notion that these are brought to us by others. Whatever we do 
is united by its appropriate fruit. O body of mine, suffer the 
consequences of the deeds done by thee. 6 

'4 

The same idea is expressed by Tulasidasa in the following verse: 
£ None else gives us either joy or sorrow; all the creatures suffer the 
consequences of their own doings.’ 7 Elsewhere the same poet 
observes that ‘The universe is so ordered that here karma is the 
dominant factor.’ 8 We may remember here that Tulasidasa is a 
great Vaishnava saint and poet and a great believer in the creed of 
devotion and the grace of God. The karma doctrine, in fact, remains 
pivotal to Hinduism in all its forms; together with the concept of 
emancipation or moksha it constitutes the core and essence of the 
Hindu religious doctrine. 

s Bhagavadglta , IX. 30-31 
• Sukhasya duhkhasya na ko'pi data> 

Paro dadat-lti ku-buddhir-esha; 

Svayam kritam suena phalena yujyate , 

Sarlra he , nistara yat tvaya kritam. 

Quoted by Dr. Bhagavan Das, op. cit., p. 177. 

7 Nahi kou sukha-dukha kara data; 

Nija krita bhoga karahin saba tat a. 

{Ayodhyakanda) 

8 Karma-pradHana visva kari rakha 
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Hindu and Christian Ethics 


This leads us to the consideration of some aspects ox the Hindu and 
Christian ethical thought. The principle of karma tends to emphasize 
the autonomous character of the realm of morality. While the Nai- 
yayikas, like Kant, argued for the existence of God as the Dispenser 
of rewards and punishments to creatures in accordance with their 
moral deserts, the Jainas and the Buddhists considered the Moral 
Law to be a self-operating force which did not depend in its work¬ 
ings on any outside agency. Even the Hindu writers are not always 
inclined to attach too much importance to the activity of God as 
the moral dispenser. According to the Mimamsakas our actions 
generate a force or property called Afiurva which brings appropriate 
fruits at a future date. The Nyaya-Vaiseshika also recognize such 
a force or property under the concepts of dharma-adharma and 
adrishta . By the use of these concepts Hinduism attempts to give a 
rational basis and form to its faith in moral retribution. 

It is characteristic of Christianity that it does not seek to evolve 
rational concepts for the explanation of the moral and the 
religious phenomena. The explanations or psuedo-explanations 
that it offers are all based on the acceptance of a divine Revelation. 
It may be added here that the moral ideas and ideals of Hinduism, 
too, were not rationalised completely. Just as for Christians 
morality is identical with the will of God as re\ealed in the Bible, 
so for the orthodox Hindus dharma is what is enjoined by the Vedas 
and by Smritis not opposed to the Veda. True, among the sources 
of dharma the smritikaras recognize also the conduct of worthy 
persons and the voice of conscience, but they nowhere discuss the 
possibilities of conflict among these sources and the theoretical 
consequences of those conflicts. In general it is true that the moral 
teachings of the Hindu writers, no less ttian those of the Jaina 
and Buddhist authors, failed to reach the level of ethical thought. 

Bqth the Bible and the Hindu Dharmasastras lay the greatest em¬ 
phasis on righteous or moral living. Says Manu: ‘If one kills dharma 
(righteousness), dharma kills him; protection of dharma leads to protec¬ 
tion by dharma . Therefore, dharma should never be killed ; may not 
dharma , killed by u$, seek to destroy us . . . dharma is the only friend 
which follows us even in death; everything else dies with the death of 
the body 5 . 9 The Bible likewise enjoins : ‘Thou shalt do that which is 

• Manusmriti , VII. 15, 17 
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right and good in the sight of the Lord : that it may be well with 
thee.’ 10 We also read : ‘Treasures of wickedness profit nothing: but 
righteousness dtiivereth from death;’ and ‘the Lord . . . heareth the 
prayer of the righteous.’ 11 The morality taught by the Bible is essen¬ 
tially social. The Prophets of Israel were concerned mainly to 
improve the morals of the society in which they lived and preached. 
According to the Bible the first great duty of man is to love God; 
his second most important duty is to love his neighbour. 

The Hindu writers, including the philosophers and Vaishnava 
authors, prefer to stress the importance of the attitude of non¬ 
hostility. This is not to say that the concepts of service and love 
are unknown to them. In fact, the religious writers of India 
considered the highest service that could be rendered to suffering 
mankind to consist in the dissemination of spiritual wisdom. 
Further, the attitude of compassion is generally supposed to 
characterize the religious man. The Vaishnavas in particular attach 
the greatest importance to the practice of compassion. In the 
BKagavata Parana we read : 


By any means available the wise man should try to bring satis- 
y faction or happiness to any creature whatever ; that is equivalent 
to the worship of God. Frequently good persons suffer on 
account of the sufferings of the people ; that is the highest wor¬ 
ship of the Lord who constitutes the self of all beings. Thd desire 
to do good to creatures—this is dharma for all castes. The Light 
residing in all selves is the same in all creatures. 12 


Prima facie it may appear that the ethics of love is superior to 
the ethics of non-hostility and even that of compassion. But that is 
not so. One can endeavour to love one’s enemies only after one has 


learnt that some persons are one’s enemies. But the metaphysics of 
monism requires that we refuse to look upon anybody as being an 
enemy in relation to us. The Vaishnava (and the Vedantic) insis¬ 
tence on the presence of the same Godhead or Brahman in all 
creatures is inconsistent with harbouring enmity towards any living 
being, and with looking upon any creature as being hostile to one¬ 
self. The Vedantic sage and the Vaishnava devotee^ who learn to 


De., VI. 18 
u Pr., X. 2; XV. 29 

12 Translation of the text quoted by Dr. Bhagavan Das, op . cit., p. 307. 
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look upon all creatures as being embodiments or manifestations of 
Divinity, are not likely to suffer from the pride of being friendly 
towards their enemies—for they cannot afford to xlivide themsel¬ 
ves from other beings. 

However, on the plane of social living, Christian morality seems 
to be superior to that advocated by the Hindu writers. Vaishnava 
writers were generally not concerned to lay down for the people 
rules of social behaviour in detail. For the Hindu community, this 
had been accomplished by Manu aud other authors of the Dharma- 
sastras. But these authors believe in the order of castes and 

9 

they recommend relatively harsher treatment for the Sudras and 
other lower castes. On the other hand the ethics of the 0.7*., 
which resembles the Dharmasastras in paying detailed attention to 
relations among various groups of people, manifests greater concern 
for the poor and the oppressed and breathes the socialistic spirit. 
Thus Hosiah condemns the dishonest trader : ‘He is a merchant, 
the balances of deceit are in his hand : he loveth to oppress’. 
(XII. 7) Isaiah is indignant with the rulers and their daughters 
who love luxury and behave haughtily. 

The Lord standeth up to plead, and standeth to judge the 
people. The Lord will enter into judgment with. ..the princes 
.. .for ye have eaten up the vineyard ; the spoil of the poor is 
in ycur houses. What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord God of hosts. 

Moreover the Lord saith, Because the daughters of Zion are 
haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with 
their feet: Therefore the Lord will smite with a scab the crown 
of the head of the daughters of Zion, and the Lord will discover 
their secret parts. (III. 13-17). 

The last sentence is indicative of the violent nature of God as 
conceived in the 0.7. The jV.T., on the whole, recommends 
gentler virtues, but the main parts of it do not concern themselves 
with the details of the social morality. In this respect works like 
the Manusmriti treat, of morality in a more comprehensive manner 
than the Cfid and the New Testaments taken separately. On the 
whole it seems that the Hindu writers were acquainted with larger 
number of virtues and with finer forms of some virtues that find 
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expression in social life. One of the virtues recommended by the 
authors of the DharmasOtras and the Smritis is absence of asuyU> 
i.e, the propensity to ignore or underrate the merit of a person or 
his work. The Hindu authors also make a detailed mention of the 
virtue of self-control, i.e. the control of the mind and the senses. 
The stress on this virtue is a pervasive feature of the Hindu, Bud¬ 
dhist and Jaina works on morality and religion. Authors like 
Manu, not only strongly advocate the control of the senses (Gh. 
II. 88), but also proceed to enumerate the different senses that are 
to be controlled (ii. 90-92). The virtue of non-injury or non¬ 
violence also receives a detailed analytical treatment at the hands 
of these writers. Thus, the Bhagavadgltd enumerates three kinds of 
tapas or austerity ; it describes ahimsa or non-injury as the austerity 
of the body. It then proceeds to define austerity of speech in the 
following words: ‘UnoffensVe, truthful, agreeable and helpful 
speech and the study of the sacred texts,’ etc. Here one element of 
ahimsa is included under the spiritual discipline of speech. Else¬ 
where we may find the injunction to observe ahimsd by body, mind 
and speech. In both trie O.T. and the JV.T. the teaching of 
morality is mixed up with stories and anecdotes. Important works 
stealing purely with the teaching of morality and religion, or reli¬ 
gious morality, comparable to the Dhammapada and the Gita and 
even the Manusmriti are rare in Christian literature. The Imitation 
of Christ by Thomas a Kempis is one such work ; but even there 
one does not find such detailed analysis of the different virtues as 
we find in the aforesaid Hindu works. # 

One surprising omission in the lists of virtues mentioned in the 
Bible and other Christian works is the virtue of truthfulness. By truth 
the N. T. generally means the truth of the doctrine or the truth of 
Christ’s teaching. Thi^s we read in 2 Jn. I. 2: C I rejoiced greatly 
that I found thy children walking in the truth.’ And again: ‘Then 
said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, if ye continue in 
my word, then are ye my desciples indeed ; And ye shall kr*©w the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free’. (Jn. VIII. 31-32). 

In a well-known sloka (VI. 92) enumerating ten constituents of 
dharma> Manu mentions three allied virtues, viz. cultivation of 
intelligence ( dhih ), study of the sastras or scientific subjects (accord¬ 
ing to Kulluka Bhatta), acquisition of Vfdya (self-knowledge 
according to K. Bhatta), and Satya or truthfulness (right recogni¬ 
tion and reporting). In the Upanishads special importance is 
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attached to the virtue of truthfulness. ‘Truth alone prevails or is 
victorious/ is a well-known saying in an Upanishad. The Toga - 
sutra includes satya or truthfulness among the five yamas which are 
virtues to be universally practised. It will not be difficult to collect 
several hundred statements from the epics, the dharmasastras and 
the Puranas recommending or extolling the virtue of truthfulness. 

In the Indian tradition we find the greatest emphasis being laid 
on the cultivation of knowledge. This is in keeping with the 
philosophic bent of the Indian mifid. The Christian religion, ins¬ 
tead, lays emphasis on the cultivation of faith which is also one of 
the cardinal virtues according to Christianity. Faith is to be direc¬ 
ted on God, and also on the doctrine of Christ. This emphasis on 
faith tends to dilute and weaken both the Christian teaching of 
morality and the Christian quest of truth and wisdom. The Bible 
condemns unrighteous conduct, it equally condemns lack of faith 
in God and the teachings of the prophets. Christian writers, in¬ 
deed, do not seem able to decide which to condemn more , unrighteousness or 
absence of faith . As a matter of historical practice, the Christian 
Church has been more concerned to punish the heretics and the 
non-believers than the unrighteous. Frequently its insistence on 
the uncritical acceptance of this or that belief has led it to pena¬ 
lize innocent men and women suspected of heresy and honest in¬ 
vestigators daring to publish opinions not in conformity with the 
pronouncements of the Bible or the Church. 

The Bible itself seems to condemn unbelief and idolatry as much as 
unrighteousness. In fact, as regards the denunciation and the condem¬ 
nation of numerous undesirable attitudes and practices, the Bible 
including the N. T. betrays an utter lack of the sense of proportion. 
Both the teaching and practice of the ethics of love is seriously com¬ 
promised by the irrational or the anti-rational bias of the Christian 
doctrine and the Christian Church. Not believing in any such sav¬ 
ing doctrine as the principle of Karma , and committed to believe 
literally in the doctrine of original sin, St. Augustine was compelled 
to assert that c all babies dying unbaptized would burn forever in 
Hell.’ 13 St. Augustine (the master both of Aquinas and of Calvin) 14 

also encouraged persecution of divergent opinion. Bevan writes : 

* 

t' s T 

C 

( Almost immediately after having undergone persecution itself, 

18 Edwin Bevan, Christianity, p. 102. 

14 E. E. Kellett, A Short History of Religions, p. 233. 
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the Church began to instigate the rulers of the world to persecute 
on its behalf. It was not only against Paganism that the Chris¬ 
tian rulers used the arm of the state, it was against forms of 
Christianity which the predominant Church regarded as hereti¬ 
cal. The use of force to suppress divergent opinion has marked 
the history of Christianity down to modern times. Here again 
the great figure of St. Augustine appears on the threshold of 
Medieval Christianity in a sinister light. His authority more 
than any helped to establish persecution as a principle; he found 
sanction for it in the words of Jesus,’ “ Compel them to come in.” 
(Luke, XIV. 23) 16 

How the Christian practice of love suffered restriction and was 
compromised by its insistence on dogma is illustrated by the amusing 
behaviour of some of the Christian saints in relation to the heretics. 
St. Jerome described the ‘noble-minded heathen’ Porphery as : f a 
fool, impious, a blasphemer, mad, shameless, a slanderer of the 
Church, a mad dog attacking Christ.’ 16 It is interesting to note 
that St. Augustine thought Porphery to be ‘a great and noble 
philosopher, the most learned of gentile thinkers.’ 17 Kellett records 
hcfw the author of the Epistle of John (which beautifully comments 
on the text ‘love one another’), ‘being at the bath and hearing 
that the heretic Cerinthus was on the premises rushed out rather 
than see him.’ Similarly : ‘The noble-minded Marcion meeting 
his old friend Polycarp after many years went up to him and said 
“Don’t you know me Polycarp ?” “Yes,” answered the saint, “I 
know you, the first born of Satan”. Since they had last met, 
Marcion had been promulgating opinions which there is no reason 
to believe he did not honestly hold, but with which Polycarp did 
not agree. Why waste politeness on heretics ?’ 18 

The teaching ‘Love your enemies,’ obviously, was not intended 
to be put in practice in relation to persons holding opinions differ¬ 
ent from those of the ruling Church. Even the Christian God^who 
professes in the Bible to be the Father of all mankind, is not sup¬ 
posed to be kind to the non-believers. St. Augustine believed that 
while God was merciful to mere moral wickedness. He could not 

16 Op, cit.y pp. 107-108 

18 E. E. Kellett, op, cit ., p. 274 

17 Loc, cit,, footnote. 

18 Ibid, , p. 206. 
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extend forgiveness for intellectual error. Commenting on persecu¬ 
tions by early Church Kellet writes : 

The chief weapon was excommunication, and chief excuse for 
excommunication was ‘heresy’. One cannot quite lay the inven¬ 
tion of this sin to the sole charge of Christianity: it existed among 
the Jews and the Persians had something like it; but it is safe to 
say that Christianity carried the idea to a height utterly un¬ 
known before, and that the principle on which Christianity acted 
for hundreds of years, that an intellectual error is a crime to be 
punished by spiritual penalties in this world and by eternal tor¬ 
ture in the next, almost counterbalances the benefits she had 
brought upon the world. 

‘Nothing’, continues the same author, ‘astonished and disgusted 
the tolerant Romans more than this. Calsus, for instance, speaks 
with just indignation of the fury with which a heretic—that is, a man 
whose opinions differed from those of the majority—was pursued 
by those who professed a religion of love.* “They slander one ano¬ 
ther with all sorts of charges mentionable and unmentionable, 
refusing to yield the smallest point for the sake of concord, aftd 
hating one another with a perfect hatred.” 19 

Intolerance of other faiths also characterized some of the 
% # 

Vaishnava writers—although, in India, facilities for the persecution 
of one sect by the other did not exist. The Vaishnava intolerance 
occasionally expressed ijself in the invention of mythological stories 
calculated to malign the rival creeds. In particular, some Vaishnava 
writings exhibit great intolerance of the Jaina and Buddhist faiths. 
While inventing mythical tales the authors show no hesitation in 
attributing mean motives to God Vishnu himself, which illustrates 
again how sectarian dogmatism may lead to the distortion of moral 
perception. Here is such a story, directed against the Jainas and 
the IJjuddhists, from the Vishnu-purana. Afraid of the growing power 
of the Daityas (sons of Diti, usually thought to be demons), the 
gods approached Vishnu for protection against them. ‘Although both 
we and they are all parts of Thee (or born of thee) who art the 
soul of all, # stiJJ on account of ignorance, we both look at the world 
differently. Our enemies follow tlfe duties of their respective castes, 
tney follow the path of the Veda and are given to austerities ; 

w Ibid., p. 205. 
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hence, it is not possible for us to kill them. Therefore, O Soul of 
all, give to us the means whereby we may be able to kill them.’ 
Lord Vishnu re^onded to their call, produced a certain creature 
called Mayamoha from his body and said, “This Mayamoha will 
delude all the Daityas and thus render them vulnerable.” The 
mischievous teaching of Mayamoha resulted in the emergence 
of the creeds of Jainism of the Digambaras and Vijnanavada 
Buddhism ! 20 


Such stories scarcely do any csedit either to the Vaishnavas or to 
their God. They are also opposed to the general faith of the 
Hindus that God seeks to punish only the unrighteous and that 
the Vedas cannot purify the unrighteous. 21 

Vaishnava writers and thinkers laying emphasis on the cultiva¬ 
tion of devotion towards God, have not been noteworthy for the 
spirit of inquiry or intellectual quest. If we still find plenty of 
philosophical speculations in such Vaishnava works as the Bhaga - 
vat a, it is due largely to the influence of the classical philosophical 
tradition particularly that of Sankhya and Advaita Vedanta. The 
only important thinker produced by Vaishnavism is Ramanuja. 
Madhva and some of his followers were great dialecticians, but 
thgy scarcely made any significant addition to constructive philo¬ 
sophical thought of the Hindus. Christianity too can boast of but 
a few names in medieval philosophy who can at all compare with 
the great Greek and modern philosophers of Europe; prcfbably, 
Thomas Aquinas is the only thinker who can rank with Descartes 
and Spinoza, Locke and Hume. He certainly cannot rank with 
Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel. # 


The history of human civilization attests the fact that the pro¬ 
gress made by man in different spheres has been correlated with 
the spirit of intellectual quest and adventure. A people not impell¬ 
ed by the spirit of inquiry and the passion for truth are seldom 
able to make important contributions to the growth and progress 


of the human spirit. The state of innocence may be helpfyl in 
promoting morality in the life of a child and that of a primitive 


society, but it can hardly prove conducive to higher moral life in 


sophisticated and civilized societies. This is the reason why the 


Christian Church, bereft of the spirit of inquiry and the concern 
for truth, could not observe in practice the simple and charming 


20 V . />., III. Ch. 18. 

21 Cp. Acharahinam na punanti Vedah 
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precepts of Jesus in the complex environment of the later Roman 
empire, the middle ages and the modern Europe. In the long run 
its lack of concern for truth and unfriendly attitude towards inqui¬ 
ry led to the development of hypocrisy, crookedness and cruelty in 
her dealings with men and women suspected of the practice of 
magic and witchcraft and of holding and propagating divergent 
opinion. 

In his important, revealing and instructive study entitled A 
History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom , 22 Prof. 
Andrew D. White, a well-meaning and honest Christian, patiently 
records a thousand painful facts associated with the Church’s 
persecution of devoted scientific investigators and her crusade 
against scientific truth. Even the most intelligent writers and 
thinkers, and the most pious saints credited with having had a 
direct vision of God, believed literallyjin the teachings of the Bible — 
regarding the Creator and the manner, matter, time and date of 
creation; regarding the chronology of the appearance of different 
entities living and non-living, the forms of the earth and the planets, 
animals and men; etc., etc. Gradually, as the sciences of geogra¬ 
phy and geology, astronomy and physics, chemistry and biology, 
archaeology, anthropology and ethnology including Egyptology ajid 
Assyriology, history, meteorology, medicine, etc. emerged and 
made advances, the biblical beliefs began to look to be more and 
more unfounded and unreasonable and in some cases ridiculous. 
It will be instructive to mention here a few instances of glaring 
conflict between the statements of the Bible and the clear indica- 

i 

tions of the sciences contrary to those statements. Following 
the Book of Genesis, Christian scholars had believed that God 
produced the world in six days either with his hands or by his oral 
commandment. St. Augustine thought God finished his work in six 
days because six is a perfect number. Others believed both that 
God created the universe in six days, and also that He brought it 
all j^to existence in a moment. St. Thomas Aquinas c taught in 
effect that God created the substance of things in a moment, but 
gave to the work of separating, shaping and adorning this creation, 
six days.’ 23 These matters may appear to be too trivial for serious 
discussion^ and controversy to us today, but that was not so during 
the middle ages. The exact date 'of creation was also sought to be 

** Published by George Braziller, New York, 1955. 

88 A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, Vol. I, pp. 7-8. 
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seriously ascertained. To quote White : c . .. the general conclusion 
arrived at by an overwhelming majority of the most competent 
students of thfe biblical accounts was that the date of creation 
was, in round numbers, four thousand years before our era’. 24 
Dr. John Lightfoot, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambri¬ 
dge and “one of the most eminent Hebrew scholars of his time”, 
declared “as the result of his most profound and exhaustive study 
of the Scriptures”, that the world and man were created by the 
Trinity on October 23, four*thousand four B.C., at nine O’ clock 
in the morning ! Ironically enough, within two centuries of Light- 
foot’s famous biblical demonstration as to the exact hour of crea¬ 
tion evidence began to pour in from different sources upsetting 
completely the chronology suggested in the Bible. It was discover¬ 
ed, e.g., by scholars that at the alleged time of creation the land 
of Egypt was inhabited by highly civilized people living in flourish¬ 
ing cities. Later on the biblical account was made to appear utter¬ 
ly ridiculous by the findings of geology. 

The biblical theory of creation also clashed with the evolutionary 
theories that became intreasingly popular from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury onwards. One of the earlier protagonists of the evolutionary 
vjew in modern times was the philosopher Giordano Bruno, who 
was burnt alive by the Inquisition 25 at Rome in sixteen hundred 
A. D. Later on the evolutionary view of the physical universe found 
support in Immanuel Kant and Laplace; it was supplemerfted and 
reinforced by the theories of Herbert Spencer and Charles Darwin 
in the nineteenth century. 

Several agencies conspired to render untenable the biblical ac¬ 
count of the creation and preservation of the different species of 
living creatures. According to the Bible all the animals had been 
created in the beginning, named by Adam, and preserved in Noah’s 
Ark at the time of the great flood. This account gave rise to cer¬ 
tain difficulties. In his City of God , St. Augustine stated some of 
the difficulties in the following words : ‘But there is a question 
about all these kinds of beasts which are neither tamed by man 
nor spring from the earth like frogs, such as wolves and others of 

24 Ibid., p. 9. 

25 ‘The organised system of searching out the heretics known as Inquisition was 
founded by Pope Gregory IX about AJD. 1233, and fully estatflislied by a Bull 
of Innocent IV (A.D. 1252 ) which regulated the machinery of persecution »as 
an integral part of the social edifice in every city and every state”. *( J.B. Bury, 
A History of Freedom of Thought , Home University Library, 1944, p. 57. 
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that sort.. . as to how they could find their way to the islands after 
that flood which destroyed every living thing not preserved in the 
Ark 9 , 86 etc. The difficulties multiplied as more and Qnore species of 
animals were discovered by voyagers like Columbus, Vasco de 
Gama and others. As the science of Zoology progressed, ever 
increasing numbers of species came to be revealed. During the 
Middle Ages the difficulties were partly surmounted by making the 
ark of Noah larger and larger. Obviously, such makeshifts could 
not count for genuine solutions. Jt * may be noted here that the 
Puranas of the Hindus are also full of fanciful stories regarding the 
creation of planets and stars and different animals. However, 
these stories were not taken seriously by the better students of 
philosophy or by those who seriously pursued the religious goal of 

/ O 

salvation. In one place Sankaracharya observes : “Nothing can be 
gained by the knowledge of the story or stories about creation; the 
one piece of knowledge that counts for salvation is that concerning 
the reality of one Atman —as all the Upanishads aver.” 27 

Christianity was also alarmed at the emergence and growth of 
the science of medicine. In the New Tcstarn mt there are frequent 
references to the ‘‘casting out” of devils from suffering individuals 
by Jesus. The notion that diseases are caused by spirits and demoi^ 
was widely current in the Christian world. The great Christian 
theologian Origen said, ‘It is demons which produce famine, un- 
fruitfulness, corruptions of the air, pestilences, they hover concea¬ 
led in clouds in the lower atmosphere, and are attracted by the 
blood and incense which the heathen offer to them as gods.’ 28 St. 
Augustine likewise stated 5 : ‘All diseases of Christians are to be 
ascribed to these demons; chiefly do they torment fresh-baptized 
Christians, yea, even the guiltless new born infants. 528 St. Bernard 
is reported to have warned certain monks that ‘to seek relief from 
disease in medicine was in harmony neither with the religion nor 
with the honour and purity of their order. 528 This view was incor¬ 
porated into the canon law which declared the precepts of medicine 
to be w contrary to Divine knowledge.’ 28 

*• Quoted by A.D. White, op . cit., p.45 

87 Na hi srishty akhyayikadi-parijrlariat kiTicitphalam ishyate; aikatmya-svarupa pari - 
jrsariat tu amritatvam phalam sarvopanishat-prasiddham. 

Introducticfri tt> Bhashya on Attareya Up , Ch. II. Commenting on Chhandogya 
Ufa Ch. VI. 2.3. he observes : Alternatively (it may be said that) the order of 
creation is not meant to be taken literally (avivakshita iha srishiikramah ). 

88 See A. D. White, op. cit., Vol. II. pp. 21*27 
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During the Middle Ages every cathedral, every abbey and near¬ 
ly every parisfy church kept a stock of healing relics, which brought 
enormous revenues to the Church. Any attempt to show that dis¬ 
eases arose from natural causes and not from the malice of the 
devil was frowned upon. About the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Lateran Council 'forbade physicians under pain of 
exclusion from Church to undertake medical treatment without 
calling in ecclesiastical advice.’ 29 In the eighteenth century there 
was widespread opposition to inoculation being a survival of the 
medieval view of disease. As late as in 1847 A.D. when James 
Young Simpson advocated the use of chloroform for performing an 
operation, he was denounced by the Church. In 1591 A.D. a lady 
of rank, Eufame Macalyane, was burnt alive on the ground that she 
had sought medical aid in the form of the use of an anaesthetic for 
relief from pain at the timeiof the birth of her two sons. 

The Church’s opposition to the astronomical theories of Coperni¬ 
cus and Galileo is well known. But it is not so widely known that 
the theologians offered 
gious man, who had s 
the caprice of an almighty God but by all-pervading law. It was 
firged against him that by his statement of the law of gravitation 
he c took from God that direct action on his works so constantly 
ascribed to him in scripture and transferred it to material^ mecha¬ 
nism’, and that he 'substituted gravitation for Providence.’ 30 

Rene Descartes, noted in modern philosophy for his proofs for 
the existence of God, was charged with afheism by the Protestant 
theologians of Holland, who therefore sought to bring him to torture 
and to death. However, it was reserved for Galileo to suffer the 
greatest tortures as a champion of scientific investigations. Alarmed 
by the successes of Cc^pernican astronomy which Galileo defended 
one Dominican Father declared that geometry was of the devil 
and that mathematicians should be banished as the authors of 
dangerous heresies. The Archbishop of Rome sought tz* bring 
Galileo into the clutches of Inquisition by cunningly posing as an 
admirer of Galileo’s genius to his friend Castelli. The device not 
succeeding, the archbishop threw off the mask and resorted to 

open attack. White sums up the whole story of the ^persecution of 

£ 

Galileo by the Church in the following words . 

29 Ibid., p. 37 

80 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 16 


jitter opposition to Newton, a deeply reli- 
own that the universe was governed not by 
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To the end of his life—nay, after his life was ended—the persecu¬ 
tion of Galileo was continued. He was kept ii\ exile from his 
family, from his friends, from his noble employments, and was 
held rigidly to his promise not to speak of his theory. When, in 
the midst of intense bodily sufferings from disease, and mental 
sufferings from calamities in his family, he besought some little 
liberty he was met with threats of committal to a dungeon.... He 
was forced to bear contemptible attacks on himself and on his works 
in silence; to see the man who had ^befriended him severely punish¬ 
ed .... He lived to see the truths he had established carefully 
weeded out from all the Church colleges and universities in 
Europe; and when in a scientific work he happened to be 
spoken of as “renowned,” the Inquisition ‘ordered the substitu¬ 
tion of the word “notorious.” 31 

«« 

The above facts about persecution by Christianity have been 
recounted here not because the present speaker is interested in 
maligning a particular creed but for the reason that he is anxious 
to stress the importance of rational investigation and thought for 
the progress of religion including morality and the pursuit of holi¬ 
ness. If the Church, founded to propagate the gospel of such a 
charming personage as the apostle of the Sermon on the Mount, 
sank intQj. moral barbarism in its behaviour towarcjs the investiga¬ 
tors of truth, it was due mainly to the fact that the teaching c love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ had not been understood and accepted as 
a rational truth, i.e. as a #ruth endorsed by rational insight into 
the realities of spiritual life and experience. I shall attempt to 
explain the nature of this insight later. Here it may be noted that 
the entire edifice of Christian morality had its foundations in the 
will and commandment of God as interpreted by this or that pro¬ 
phet. From the very outset both Judaism and Christianity discour¬ 
aged independent thought and encouraged uncritical acceptence of 
the deliverances of the prophets. In other religions the voice of 
reason is sought to be silenced in the name of intuitive vision and 
mystical experience. As against this we are inclined to believe that 
there is and can be no r^al opposition between reason understood 
in the proper s€lise and experience of any kind including spiritual 
or mystical experience. 

There is another reason why it is necessary for us today to 
41 Ibid., yoi. I, p. 143. 
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remind ourselves of the anti-rational role that Christianity has 
played in the history of human civilization; that important reason 
is that some of the accredited leaders of Christian thought continue 
to this day to enact that role and to endorse and encourage the 
uncritical and dogmatic attitude that has been characteristic of 
Christianity throughout the centuries. The twentieth century, 
particularly during the decades after the First World War, witnes¬ 
sed a reaction against the liberal theology of the nineteenth century. 
That theology, as we know, hid discouraged belief in miracles and 
in demons, in the catastrophic end of the world, in original sin, in 
the doctrines of predestination and irresistible grace, in the eternity 
of punishment and even in the inerrancy of the Scripture. In early 
twentieth century these tfjends in theology were opposed by other 
movements, such as fundamentalism, within Protestant Christianity. 
The Fundamentalists were opposed to all science and modern 
thought. They reaffirmed the dogmas of the infallibility of the 
Bible and the divinity of Christ. They tended to take a legalistic 
view of personal morality and were distrustful of the ‘social gospels* 
as also of the theories of biological and social evolution. Later on 
a brilliant group of theologians in Germany, chief among whom 
wefe Karl Barth, Emil Brunner and Eduard Thurneysen, launched 
a movement in the defence of the dogmatic trends in Christianity. 
Their writings continue to be influential and to command following 
in our own time. Tne theologians of this camp continue to empha¬ 
size the dogmas of original sin and vicarious salvation through 
Christ. It is interesting to note that after the First World War when 
depression set in orthodox theologians sought to exploit the situation 
for reaffirming the doctrine of original sin and the essential depravity 
of man. Optimistic faith in the dignity and powers of man is consider¬ 
ed by these theologians ^o be inconsistent with the above doctrine. 32 
Man’s faith in himself and in the possibility of progress through his 
own efforts may, obviously, lead to the weakening of his sense of 

32 Writing in early thirties Emil Brunner said : ‘ The worst state of man i? that 
in which he has a complete confidence in himselfV {The Divine Imperative , Eng. Tr. 
Lutterworth Press, London, 1937, reprinted 1949, p. 77. Italics in the original). 
In an English work by seven Oxford men that appeared in 1912, Rev. N. S. 
Talbot wrote in the chapter entitled “The Modern Situation”: ‘Therefore to¬ 
day is a day of new hope for the Christian religion... .Aflfrall it presupposed an 
emergency. It needed a bad day for it to be known as good news... .It was firjt 
preached to a civilization.. .darkened in its understanding, “having no hope, and 
without God in the world”. ( Foundations , Macmillan, reprinted, 1929, p. 18). 
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dependence upon God. Characterizing descendants of Raghu, 
Kalidasa, the greatest poet of Sanskrit, had said, ‘They defend 
themselves by their own strength.’ About the emperor Dilipa, 
the father of Raghu, he had written : ‘The army to him was 
just an appendage; his real means of achieving ends were 
only two, a sharp intellect at home with the sciences, and 
the string tightly fitted over the bow’. 33 As against this the 
medieval teachers of bhakti in India, like their Christian counter¬ 
parts, preached the gospel of utter dependence on the Deity. The 
only difference was that these teachers were not committed to belief 
in any original sin or in the essential depravity of man. The 
Vedantic doctrine of the identity of man and God continued, as 
we have seen, to be echoed even by thq bhakta philosophers. On 
the whole the Vaishnava creed is nearer reason than the Christian 
doctrine. The Vaishnavas lay stress pn the cultivation of devotional 
relationship with God. The Protestants eliminated Church as the 
mediator between God and man; but they have retained faith in 
the mediatorship of Christ which prejudices direct relationship of 
the worshipper to his Deity. As a consequence we find Christianity 
laying greater emphasis on faith than on intimate devotion to and 
realization of God. Compared to the Vaishnava view the Christian 
conception of the relationship between man and God remains 
external and legalistic. 

Some of the Christian mystics affirmed greater intimacy between 
themselves and God, but their views, on the whole, were not accep¬ 
ted by official Christianity in its several forms. Thus many of the 
teachings of the great mystic Meister Eckhart were stigmatized as 
heretical or dangerous by the Papal Bull of 1329. 34 However, true 
to the fundamental spirit of the Christian doctrine, even Eckhart 
was, ‘careful to make a clear distinction between Creator and 
creature’. 35 

Here I would like to add some more observations on the nature 
of reason as I understand it. I do not envisage any conflict whatever 

83 Raghuvamsa , I. 19 

84 Sec Meister Eckhar, Selected Treatises and Sermons , (The Fontana Library, 
Faber & Faber, 1963), Introduction, p. 17. Brunner believes that there is a 
‘fundamental opposition between mysticism and the Christian faith*; he accuses 
Otto of attempflng to ‘explain away . . • the essential relation between Eckhart 
acid Sankara and the profound contrast between both and the Christian faith. * 
(See The Mediatory pp. 110-111 footnote.) 

88 Ibid . p. 38. 
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between reason and experience, rationalism and empiricism. In 
the physical sciences empirical data and rational explanation 
are closely aligned. I am inclined to define reason as a way of 
handling experience. When experience is sought to be handled 
imaginatively and organised through concepts, we witness the 


operation of reason or the intellect. The creation of such concepts 
by the intellect or the imagination, in every case, is determined by 
the character and the extent of experiential material available to 


investigators at a particular moment in history. 

Driven by the demands of our nature we tend to have different 


kinds of experience and to view those experiences in different lights. 
There are experiences which count for us at the utilitarian level; 


there are other experiences which have for us only aesthetic or 
intellectual significance. According as one interest or the other is 


aroused in us by a particular series of experiences, we are inclined 
to use one or other kind of concepts in the organization of the 
experiences in question. It follows from this that reason or ration¬ 
ality does not have a single, exclusive form; there are as many forms 
or manifestations of reasc^i as there are ways of viewing the stuff of 


experience. 

The so-called moral phenomena are viewed by us under the 
aspects of justice and deservedness; the distinctive features of the 
religious phenomena are, probably, the aspects of detachment and 
holiness. These traits characterize the attitude and behaviour of 


the person generally considered to be religious. The detachment 
practised by the truly religious man makes him indifferent to the 
competitive goods, e.g. wealth and power, which divide men from 
one another. Holiness is the mark left on the demeanour and bear¬ 


ing of the person who has successfully practised detachment for 
a long time. The surest indication of the disposition of holiness 

^ * i ^ ® 

in a man is the total absence of bitterness and frustration ac¬ 


companied by unlimited friendliness and compassion towards all 
the creatures. 

'y 

The discipline called philosophy of religion should seek to arrive 
at a rational understanding of the values comprehended under the 
concept of holiness. This understanding would consist in the 
attempt to reconstruct the vision of life and the unigerse that 
ensues in the flowering of the disposition of holiiless in the man of 
religion. The disposition may flow from several different visions of 
the kind mentioned above, even as the disposition to speak truth 
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may derive from several types of considerations psychological and 
moral, cognitive and affective. One may choose to be truthful be¬ 
cause truthfulness has been enjoined by God or a Scripture; or, one 
may adopt truthfulness because one has learnt through experience 
that the telling of untruth leads to the emergence of certain un¬ 
desirable tensions in the psychic personality. Likewise, several 
types of vision and outlook relating to life and the world may lead 
one to develop the attitude of detachment and the disposition of 
holiness in relation to the objects and 1 persons in the world. 

In a way every religion seeks to develop its own philosophical 
foundations. The philosophers of theistic religions have generally 
devoted their logical acumen to proving the existence of God. 
Having proved to their satisfaction the existence of a creator of 
the universe, they refer all other problems to the will or character 
of that Creator or God. The Nyaya philosophers, who present an 
elaborate conception of Moksha and also describe at length the 
mechanism and method whereby bondage may be dissolved, were 
compelled to go beyond proving God because of the background 
of classical Indian philosophies. The ^classical propagators of 
philosophic Hinduism can claim the honour of having been 
eminently rational because they aimed at achieving a rational 
understanding of the more significant aspects of religious life or the 
religious attitude. This rational understanding is closely allied to 
the possibility of empirical or experiential verification or com¬ 
prehension. These remarks stand in need of elucidation. The 
founders of philosophic Hinduism seek, on the one hand, to cons¬ 
truct, each in his own way, a picture or vision of the universe that 
would provide a rationale for the pursuit of the qualities of detach¬ 
ment and holiness. Thus, the Upanishadic Vedanta describes 
Brahman , which also constitutes the essential nature of each one of 
us, as being of the nature of pure awareness or witness conscious¬ 
ness, whose involvement in the world of objects is merely an appear¬ 
ance This view of the nature of ultimate Reality directly leads 
to the formulation of the ideal of the sthitapraj'fra , who lives in the 
world more or less as a disinterested observer. While the Advaita 


Vedanta conceives the ultimate as an entity and names it, endow¬ 
ing it witfr spch desirable traits as stability and bliss, the Madhya- 
mika refuses completely to characterize his ultimate Principle. 
More consistently than the Vedantin he can declare: £ The Ultimate 
for the wise is silence (Paramaribo hy aryanam tushnim-bhavah)\ These 
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visions or descriptions of Reality are more satisfying than that of 
the theist for two reasons. First, the assumption of a creator God 
ruling the worlS despotically, involves reference to an entity not 
directly suggested by our experience. Secondly, theism makes the 
worth of the religious disposition and life depend on the arbitrary 
will or commandment of a being having no responsibility for or 
relationship with man’s actual nature. On the contrary, philosophic 
Hinduism in its various forms establishes a direct relationship 
between our essential nature % an& the goal towards which our lives 
should be directed. Thirdly, it maybe mentioned that the ultimate 
goal visualised by the classical Hindu philosophers is not altogether 
a matter of faith and a remote possibility; we can have a direct 
feel of that goal in this yery life. In fact, it may be justifiably 
asserted that the concept of the ultimate, taken both in the sense 
of the Real and in that of tl\e Goal or the Ideal, is reached by a 
sort of inverse deductive process such as is exemplified in the 
theorizing activity of the physical scientist. The process consists in 
the application of the familiar hypothetical-deductive method. 
Starting with the characteristic features of developed religious or 
saintly life as the given data, attempt is made to frame a concep¬ 
tion of the Real that would both explain those features and make 
them seem desirable. The classical philosophers of religion seem to 
argue in effect in the following manner: The saint’s attitude of 
detachment towards the mundane values is justified and worth 
emulation because the ultimate is distinctionless, or because it is of 
the nature of pure awareness, or else because the ultimate excludes 
the world of appearances wherein those values are located, etc. etc. 

I have no intention of suggesting here that the conceptual 
constructions or visions of the ultimate as presented by the classical 
Indian philosophers have any compelling claim to be regarded 
as true or acceptable. Nor do I suggest that their perception of 
the essentials of religious or saintly life is in any sense complete and 
final. While admiring these philosophers or thinkers, alb | am 
thinking of is the earnestness, strength and firmness of the purpose 
and the quest that lies behind their speculative endeavours. Part 
of this earnestness and strength derives from their serious commit¬ 
ment to the factual realities of religious life and attainments. If 
their philosophical constructions still seem to ffrierit our attention 
and consideration, it is mainly because they still have a bearing on 
the facts associated with religious excellence as known to us. 
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The religious excellence of a person does not appear to us today 
to consist in uncritical, strict adherence to a particular faith or a 

f s 

set of beliefs. In so far as Christianity insists on such a faith, it is 
fast becoming more and more unacceptable to the modern man. 
The following extract from Julian Huxley correctly represents the 
attitude of the modern mind to doctrinaire Christianity : 

This system of (Christian) beliefs is quite unacceptable in the 
world of today. It is contradicted, as a whole and in detail, by 
our extended knowledge of the cosmos, of the solar system, of 
our own planet, of our own species and of our individual 
selves. 

Christianity is dogmatic, dualistic, and essentially geocentric. 
It is based on a vision of reality which sees the universe as 
static, short-lived, small, and ruled by a supernatural personal 
being. The vision we now possess, thanks to the patient and 
imaginative labours of thousands of physicists, chemists, biolo¬ 
gists, psychologists, anthropologists, archaeologists, historians 
and humanists is incommensurable with it. In the light of this 
new vision, our picture of reality becomes unitary, temporally 
and spatially of almost inconceivable vastness, dynamic afid 
constantly transforming itself through the operation of its own 
inherent properties. It is also scientific, in the sense of being 
based on established knowledge, and accordingly non-dogmatic, 
basically self-correcting, and itself evolving . 36 

Needless to say, the evolving scientific picture of the universe is 
incompatible with the descriptions of the world and its creation 
given in the various Hindu Pur anas and other sacred works. The 
only difference is, as we have already observed, that philosophically 
inclined Hindus do not attach much importance to those descrip¬ 
tions. What Mr. James B. Pratt says of Buddhism is equally true of 
philosophic Hinduism. Speaking of the influence of science on the 
course of Buddhism Pratt observes : 

Buddhism is in no wise hostile to or inconsistent with modern 
science. JBu^ as to direct relations between Buddhism and methods 
or achievements •of contemporary science, of these there are 

Ed. John Hick, Classical and Contemporary Readings in the Philosophy of Religion 
(Prentice Hall, N. J. 1964), Extract from Julian Huxley, p. 358. 
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very few.. . .The Buddha taught to his disciples not to speculate 
on matters that profit not, that do not tend to absence of passion, 
to quiescencef supreme wisdom, Nirvana. Following in ther foot¬ 
steps of his Master the . . . Buddhist as a Buddhist has very 
little interest in modern scientific thinking . 37 

Speaking of Hinduism Mr. K. Natarajan remarks: 

The test of Hinduism is .not in belief. Believing does not make 
a man a Hindu, nor does disbelief thrust him beyond the Hindu 
pale . 38 

As a matter of fact the importance of a religion today or at any 
time in future will be judged not by any factual doctrine about 
the universe that it happens to have adopted from a pre-scientifc 
age, but from its measure # of comprehension of the realities of 
specifically religious life and values and its relevance in terms of 
those values. 

The distinctive mark %f the religious man is not his belief in a 
set of dogmas or even in a Creator God : there are religions and 
religious philosophies, such as Jainism and the Sankhya, which do 
not share beliefs in the Creator and the creation of the world. 
The more important marks of the man of religion consisfin his 
attitude towards *the so-called temporal values and th£ living 
creatures including man. Negatively, the man of religion is 
characterized by indifference to or the attitude of detachment 
towards the competitive goods or values,® e.g. wealth and power, 
and fame which is a form of power; positively, the religious person 
is seen to possess in a high degree the quality of overwhelming 
friendliness and compassion towards living beings in general and 
the fellow humans in particular. 

Are these the only marks of the religious person? May the 
religious man be not permitted some exercise of his will and some 
form of activity touching on the fortunes of humanity on a larger 
scale ? I am inclined here to distinguish two types of temperament 
among the eminently religious personages. One type is predomi¬ 
nantly saintly, the other is more active and so tends to assume the 

• • * 

37 Ed. A. E. Haydon, Modern Trends in World ReligiorB , (University of Chicago, 
1934), “Buddhism and Modern Scientific Thinking,” pp. 34, 35. 

38 “Hinduism and Modern Scientific Thinking,” ibid,, p. 53 
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role of a leader of large communities. The first type is exemplified 
in the lives and personalities of such eminent figures in the religious 
history as St. Francis of Assissi and Swami Famakrishna of 
Dakshineshwar. The second type is to be met with among religious 
leaders who have come to be looked upon as prophets. Moses and 
Jesus Christ, Buddha and Gandhi belong to this class of dynamic 
religious personalities. 

Neither the Advaita-vedanta nor the various systems of 
Buddhism are able to offer sufficient metaphysical justification 
for the religious personalities of the second type. More than 
any Hindu system of philosophy Mahayana Buddhism lays 
emphasis on the life of active compassion, but the emphasis is not 
deduciblc from its metaphysical schemes . Probably the Bhagavadgltd is 
the only Indian text that stresses the importance of action 
undertaken in a disinterested spirit. According to it God himself 
becomes incarnate for the protection of the righteous against the 


unrighteous. But the Bhagavadgltd also describes and upholds the 
ideal of tfie Sthitaprajfta . Nor does its metaphysical scheme lend any 
firm and clear support to the creed of aetivism. The concept of 
nonduality ( advaya ), indeed, is a lofty one, but it hardly yields a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of the relationship between 
our world of appearances and the Reality. Once a philosophy 
draws a sharp distinction between the realms of appearance and 
reality, ^t becomes difficult for it to establish a satisfactory relation¬ 


ship between life temporal and life eternal. This is the major 
shortcoming of the idealistic schemes of Plato, Sankara and 


Mahayana Buddhism. 


European culture has certainly had a more positive attitude 
towards spatio-temporal world and our life in it. However, the 
credit for the genesis and prevalence of this attitude cannot be 
claimed by Christianity. As we have already observed, Christianity 
can by no means be characterized as a philosophic religion. Its 
central teachings were given in the form of commandments and its 
votaries did not make any serious attempt either to derive or 
organize those teachings from and through rationally formulated 
principles. Christianity does not attempt to establish any intelligible 
connection between the essential nature of man and the course of 


conduct it Recommends for him. 


On the one hand the JV. T. extols 


poverty, vehemently asserting that a rich man can no more enter 
into the kingdom of God than a camel can go through the eye of a 
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needle. c Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God’ 
(Luke, VI. 20), it says. And further: ‘He that hateth his life in 
this world shail keep it unto life eternal.’ On the other hand 
heaven is generally equated with the abundant supply of the goods 
we enjoy here. Thus we read: 

. . . for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all the$e [kings shall be added unto you. (Matt. 
VI. 32-43) 

These promises could have hardly satisfied an Indian jijJtdsu like 
Nachiketas of the Kaihopanishad . As if to satisfy the spiritual demands 
of such persons the NfT. offers subtler descriptions too of the 
kingdom of heaven. The ‘kingdom of God/ it says, ‘is within 
you.’ 39 And further: ‘the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 40 These 
conflicting statements can scarcely be welded into a coherent unity. 
In particular, the attitude of the N.T. towards the status of 
worldly life remains vague and uncertain. 

European culture made a grand attempt to establish an organic 
relationship between the temporal and eternal orders in the 
philosophy of Hegel. However, that philosophy is too imaginative 
and speculative to satisfy the evidential demands of the ^modern 
mind conditioned by the triumphant career of the physical sciences 
on the one hand and by the positivistic trends of thought on the 
other. These trends require that our speculative reason be permit¬ 
ted to operate strictly within the limits clearly indicated by 
commonly available experience. 

But the unconvincing and unacceptable character of the Hege¬ 
lian metaphysics does not nullify the merit either of the speculative 
attempt he made or of the valuational perceptions or prejudices 
that conditioned or necessitated that attempt. These perceptions 
are the sort of factual data that philosophy is concerned to organize 
into unity. Hegel attempted to deduce from his metaphysical first 
principles, rules or criteria for estimating the worth of different 
institutions and practices, moral and socio-political, of different 
disciplines of knowledge and % pf different Jrinds <fc>f*art works. 

••Luke, XVII. 21. 

40 Ro., XIV. 17. 
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Whatever the degree of truth embodied in the principles, rules and 
criteria formulated by Hegel, there can be no doubt that they 
effected a broadly successful unification of the manifcdd perceptions, 
factual and evaluative, of the philosopher’s contemporaries. Nor 
should it be supposed that Hegelian philosophy was either the 
first or the last European attempt to arrange the valuational 
phenomena in a hierarchical scale. The germs of a scheme indica¬ 
ting degrees of worth are present not only in the philosophy of 
Leibnitz but also in the systems r of JPlato and Aristotle. In fact, 
European culture owes its concern for organizing moral, socio¬ 
political and aesthetic experience in terms of rational concepts, 
categories and principles, primarily to the Greek thinkers. It was 
Greek culture that produced such immortal works on ethical and 
socio-cultural problems as the Republic of®Plato and the Ethica of 
Aristotle. No works comparable to these in earnestness of intent 
and thoroughness of analysis were produced in India. The Greeks, 
in other words, seriously applied reason to their experience relating 
to moral and socio-political, aesthetic and other cultural matters 
including mathematics and history. In contrast to them, ancient 
Indian thinkers applied their rational energies mainly to the 
comprehension, explanation and interpretation of religious experi¬ 
ence. As a consequence we find that the best work done by Indian 
thinkefis relates to the field of religious values. This field was not 
seriously cultivated either by the Greek or the modern European 
philosophers. Due mainly to the anti-rational bias of Christianity 
the philosophic mind of Europe has grown allergic to religious 
values and problems. Mainly it is the theologians who seek to deal 
with these. I consider this to be a most unfortunate development 
in European culture* That culture may not hope to attain religious 
maturity, unless it permits free application of reason or philosophy 
to religious matters. Religious experience, Indeed, constitutes in 
some respects the culminating point of a culture interpreted as the 
organized pursuit of the various sorts of values. The present speaker 
belief es that the main and exclusive concern of philosophy are the 
values of different types, pursued and created by man. Inasmuch as 
religious values have been characteristic, throughout history, of 
the most gifted and revered leaders of humanity, neglect of those 
values is bo*urfd to impoverish and debase philosophy. 

While Christianity laid exclusive emphasis on faith as the instru¬ 
ment of religious knowledge and salvation, Indian religious teachers 
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propounded the undemocratic but psychologically sound theory of 
grades of spiritual competence ( adhikarl-bheda) thus recommending 
ritualistic religion for the lower grade people and reserving the 
higher forms of philosophic religion for the upper castes or the 
intellectual aristocracy. In the present age of growth of individualism 
and unbelief it does not seem possible to apply the principle of 
spiritual or even intellectual gradation either to persons or to groups. 
The expansion of higher education and man’s increasing acquaint¬ 
ance with science and scientffic*methodology are other factors that 
militate against the acceptance of religious teachings by men as a 
matter of simple faith. Moreover, once a large section of the 
intelligentsia have learnt to discard authority and to test all sorts of 
pronouncements by reason and experience, the common people too 
tend to develop questioning attitudes towards authority. For these 
reasons I do not envisage »n easy and secure future for such 
faith-centred creeds as Christianity and Vaishnavism. The only 
religions that seem to me to have a future are such rational creeds 
as Buddhism and philosophic Hinduism. 

While making this statement I do not for a moment suggest that 
the metaphysical schemes offered by ancient Buddhist and Hindu 
tlfinkers are all-inclusive and final truths. All I claim is that the 
spirit underlying the method and approach of those creeds has 
greater kinship with the rational and empirical temper of our age 
than the methods and approaches of the creeds based on prophetic 
teachings and revealed scriptures. As I have already observed, I 
do not concede the prevalence of any real conflict between experi¬ 
ence and reason. The teachings of the Buddha, for instance, are 
closely related to man’s psychological and moral experience; at the 
same time, the Buddha ever encouraged his disciples to test his 
teachings against reasqp. Never did the Buddha either ask or 
encourage his disciples to accept his teachings uncritically or with¬ 
out due reflection. 

While I have expressed my pessimism about the future of gome 
of the religions, I am not pessimistic about the future of religion or 
the religious values. I am not at all sure that there is an eternal 
order over and above the temporal order of life and the values 
known to us. The concept of eternity and the notiongrf«an eternal 
order are, in my view, constructions of the hftiman mind or the 
human imagination. This is not to say that the constructions are 
wholly fictitious and entirely without significance. Their-popularity 
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with many a thinker of the ancient and medieval times attests their 
meaningfulness to man and his aspirations. On the one hand man 

f 

involves himself energetically in the temporal order of existence, 
seeking to master and rearrange to his taste every detail of his 
historical environment; on the other he longs to transcend the 
limits imposed on him by his unruly passions and desires and the 
intractable socio-physical surroundings. Had man not been endow¬ 
ed with the faculty of imagination which impels him continually 
to look before and after and pine for what is not, probably many 
of the problems of science and history, many an aspiration of 
thought and action, including those associated with religion, would 
not have existed for him at all. However, since there seems to be 
no possibility of his getting rid of his characteristic imaginative 
restlessness, there is likely to be no abrupt end to man’s religious 
quest in the foreseeable future. () 

But the future religion of man, as I can visualize it, is not likely 
to be cerKved in a naive faith in the supernatural. Like man’s moral 
and aesthetic values and his social and political ideals, his 
religious values and ideals too will come progressively to be 
based on his growing acquaintance with the expressions of those 
values in the actual lives of his moral and spiritual heroes. Indeed, 
a conception of the religious life was already given by the Indian 
philosophers under such concepts as the SthitaprajHa and th ejjvan- 
mukta . The Bhagavadgita, worked out the conception of the active 
saint, that had already been exemplified in the life of the half- 
historical, half-legendary figure of king Janaka. Maybe a slightly 
more positive and inclusive version of that ideal, worked out on a 
purely humanistic basis, will be acceptable to our own age as also 
to the coming ages. 
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